Slaves 


You  will  find  this  monogram 
on  all  kinds  of  electrical 
machinery.  To  insure 
quality,  ask  for  it  on  the 
equipment  you  buy  for  your 
factory,  office,  or  home. 


In  a quarter  century  the  General  Electric 
Company  has  produced  electric  motors 
having  a total  of  more  than  350,000,000  man- 
power. Electric  light,  heat,  and  transporta- 
tion have  also  contributed  their  part  to  the 
freeing  of  men.  These  are  America’s  slaves. 
Through  their  service  American  workers  do 
more,  earn  more,  and  produce  quality  goods 
at  lower  cost  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


201-3 1 K 


9-23  -2 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  HOTELS 

AN  Intercollegiate  effort 
A sponsored  by  over  eighty 
alumni  organizations  to  co- 
ordinate alumni  interests  and 
activities  through  a selected 
group  of  hotels,  each  prepared 
to  give  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  traveling  alumnus, 
the  traveling  college  organiza- 
tion, and  the  local  alumni  club. 


^INTERCOLLEGIATE 


ALUMNI  HOTELS 


Waldorf-Astoria 
New  York 


Onondaga 

Syracuse 


Wolverine 

Detroit 


THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES: 


The  alumni  organizations  or  magazines  of  the  following  colleges  and 
universities  are  participants  in  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 
movement;* 


Akron 

Goucher 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Harvard 

North  Dakota 

Amherst 

Illinois 

Northwestern 

Bates 

Indiana 

Oberlin 

Beloit 

Iowa  State  College 

Occidental 

Brown 

James  Milliken 

Ohio  State 

Bucknell 

Kansas  Teachers'  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Bryn  Mawr 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

California 

Lake  Erie 

Oregon 

Carnegie  Institute 

Lehigh 

Oregon  A. 

Case  School 

Louisiana 

Penn  State 

Chicago 

Maine 

Pennsylvania 

City  College  New  York 

M.  I.  T. 

Purdue 

Colgate 

Michigan  State 

Radcliffe 

Colorado  School  Mines 

Michigan 

Rollins 

Colorado 

Mills 

Rutgers 

Columbia 

Minnesota 

Smith 

Cornell 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

Cumberland 

Montana 

Southern  California 

Duke 

Mount  Holyoke 

Stanford 

Emory 

Nebraska 

Stevens  Institute 

Georgia 

New  York  University 

Texas  A.  and  M. 

Texas 

Union 

Vanderbilt 

Vassar 

Vcrmonc 

Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee 
Washington  State 
Washington 
Wellesley 
Wesleyan  College 
Wesleyan 
Western  Reserve 
Whitman 
Williams 
Wisconsin 
Wooster 
Worcester  P.  I. 

Yale 


“In  most  instances  both  the  alumni  organization  and  the  alumni  magazine  are  participating  as  a unit 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  HOTELS: 


Roosevelt,  New  York 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York 
University  Center,*  New  York 
Copley  Plaza,  Boston 
University  Center,*  Boston 
Blackstonc,  Chicago 
Windermere,  Chicago 
University  Center,*  Chicago 
Ben  jamin  Franklin,  Philadelphia 
Willard,  Washington 
Radisson,  Minneapolis 
Biltmore,  Los  Angeles 

*To  be  built  in  1516-17 


Palace,  San  Francisco 
Olympic,  Seattle 
Seneca,  Rochester 
Claremont,  Berkeley 
Onondaga,  Syracuse 
Sinton,  Cincinnati 
Wolverine,  Detroit 
Multnomah,  Portland,  Ore. 
Sacramento,  Sacramento 
Californian,  Fresno 
Lincoln,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Oakland,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Lycoming,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
Mount  Royal,  Montreal 
King  Edward,  Toronto 
Coronado,  St.  Louis 
Bethlehem,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Urbana-Lincoln,  Urbana,  111. 
Saint  Paul,  St.  Paul 
Savannah,  Savannah,  Ga. 
Schenlcy,  Pittsburgh 
Wolford,  Danville,  111. 


Sinton 

Cincinnati 


Toronto 


Bethlehem 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Benjamin  Franklin 
Philadelphia 


Copley-Plaza 


Boston 


Lincoln 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


Olympic 

Seattle 


Sacramento 

Sacramento 


rrr^ 


Savannah 


Savannah,  Ga. 


THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  ORGANIZATION 

The  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  is  the  result  of  a year’s 
effort  on  the  part  of  a Committee,  the  members  of  which  have  long 
been  identified  with  alumni  work. 

The  funds  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 
movement  are  being  advanced  by  the  designated  hotels,  which  have 
been  selected  after  a careful  study  of  their  fitness  for  participation. 

The  committee  on  organization,  the  activities  of  which  are  controlled 
by  a special  group  of  the  members  of  the  Alumni  Magazines  Associated, 
has  incorporated  a non-profit  corporation  known  as  the  Intercollegiate 
Alumni  Extension  Service,  Inc.,  which  will  direct  the  policies  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  and  serve  as  a coordinating 
unit  between  the  alumni  organizations  and  the  designated  hotels. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  INC. 

18  East  41st  Street 
New  York  City 

Levering  Tyson,  President  W.  R.  Okeson,  Director  at  Large  J.  O.  Baxendals,  Treasurer 

R.  W.  Sailor,  Vice  President  E.  N.  Sullivan,  Secretary 


j.  O.  Baxendale 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Vermont 

Daniel  L.  Grant 
Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  North  Carolina 

Marion  E.  Graves 
Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly 
Smith  College 

R W.  Harwood 
Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
Harvard  University 

E.  N.  Sullivan 
Alumni  Secretary 
Penn  State  College 


DIRECTORS 

Arthur  C.  Busch 
Alumni  Secretary 
Rutgers  College 

John  D.  McKee 

Wooster  Alumni  Bulletin 
College  of  Wooster 

Helen  F.  McMillin 
Wellesley  Alumni  Magazine 
Wellesley  College 

J.  L.  Mqrrill 
Alumni  Secretary 
Ohio  State  University 

E.  T.  T.  Williams 
Brown  University 


W.  R.  Okeson 
Treasurer  of 
Lehigh  University 

R.  W.  Sailor 
Cornell  Alumni  News 
Cornell  University 

W.  B.  Shaw 

Alumni  Secretary 
University  of  Michigan 

Robert  Sibley 

Alumni  Association 
University  of  California 

Levering  Tyson 
Alumni  Federation 
Columbia  University 


Roosevelt 
New  York 


Willard 

Washington 


Coronado 
St.  Louis 


Claremont 
Berkeley,  Calif. 


Urbana-Lincoln 
Urbana,  111. 


Sciienley 

Pittsburgh 


Mount  Royal 
Montreal 


Radisson 

Minneapolis 


Seneca 

Rochester 


Blackstone 

Chicago 


MAIN  FEATURES  OF  THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE 
ALUMNI  HOTEL  MOVEMENT 


Interested  alumni  can  secure  from  a clerk  at  the  desk  of  each  Inter- 
collegiate Alumni  Hotel  an  information  leaflet  which  describes  in 
detail  the  IntercollegiateAlumni  Hotel  movement. 

At  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  there  will  be  maintained  a card 
index  of  the  names  of  all  the  resident  alumni  of  all  the  participating 
institutions.  This  will  be  of  especial  benefit  to  traveling  alumni  in 
locating  classmates  and  friends. 

The  current  issues  of  the  alumni  publications  of  all  the  participating 
institutions  will  be  on  file  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel. 

Reservation  cards  will  be  available  at  the  clerk’s  desk  in  each  des- 
ignated hotel  and  at  the  alumni  office  in  each  college  or  university. 
These  reservation  cards  will  serve  as  a great  convenience  to  travel- 
lers in  securing  advance  accommodations. 

The  managers  of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  prepared  to 
cooperate  with  individual  alumni  to  the  fullest  extent  and  are  also 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  new  local  alumni  associations 
and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  the  activities  of  those  already 
formed. 


THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Member  of  Alumni  Magazines,  Associated 


Published  Monthly,  Except  in  August  and  September,  by 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


President— Cleaveland  It.  Cross,  '03 
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Recording  Sec’y.— Esther  C.  Andrews,  ’12 


Treasurer— Howard  L.  Rawdon,  ’04 
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THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 


The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 

Always  the  Best  in 

SHOE  SHOE 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  1 8 1 AUTO  SERVICE 

If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

“ On  College  Street” 
SELLS 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 

“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 


What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 


[This  page  will  be  used  during  the  current  year  to  present  facts  and  plans 
about  the  new  and  greater  Oberlin.  In  this  issue  there  appear  certain  items 
which  loomed  large  at  the  recent  Trustees’  Meeting.  Later  issues  will  discuss 
suggestions  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  College.] 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 


When  the  Trustees  assembled  in  their  annual  meeting  at  Oberlin  November  19th,  they  faced 
a very  unusual  situation.  When  the  payments  on  the  campaign  fund  are  completed  and  the 
Colleges  realizes  fully  the  benefits  of  the  Hall  Bequest,  its  immediate  needs  for  endowment  will 
be  fairly  well  met,  and  there  will  be  a margin  of  income  available  to  strengthen  the  institu- 
tion at  most  vitally  necessary  points.  The  College  will,  however,  still  be  under  the  very  great- 
est urgency  to  provide  between  five  and  six  million  dollars  for  its  building  program. 

This  problem  is  peculiarly  acute  owing  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  conditions  of  Mr.  Hall’s 
will,  the  campus  must  be  immediately  cleared  of  buildings.  The  Trustees  at  this  meeting  took 
action  looking  toward  a beginning,  not  later  than  July  1,  1927,  on  the  work  of  demolishing 
French  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  instructed  the  Prudential  Committee  to  take  under  imme- 
diate consideration  the  question  of  removing  or  razing  Spear  Laboratory.  These  two  actions 
naturally  involve  a third;  namely,  that  some  emergency  provision  must  be  made  for  recitation 
rooms  to  replace  the  facilities  of  French  Hall,  and  in  case  Spear  Laboratory  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  a new  location  and  used  intact,  temporary  quarters  must  be  provided  also  for  the  de- 
partment of  Zoology.  These  facts  illustrate  the  acuteness  of  the  building  problem. 

Emergency  measures  of  this  sort  are  likely  to  be  costly  in  themselves,  and  in  the  long  run 
unsatisfactory.  Would  it  not  be  a beautiful  and  significent  thing  if  one  or  more  friends  of  the 
College  could  provide  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Recitation  Quadrangle  or  one  of  the 
Science  buildings  to  meet  this  situation?  Incidentally,  such  a gift  would  have  peculiar  sig- 
nificance, signalizing  as  it  would  the  closing  year  of  the  long  and  noteworthy  administration 
of  President  King. 

Flow  far-reaching  this  building  problem  is  may  be  made  clear  by  the  following  list  of 
building  needs  emphasized  once  more  in  the  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees: 


Quadrangle $ 50°, 000  to  $i,5°°,ooo 


Recitation  building,  o 
Halls  of  residence  for 

Halls  of  residence  for  women 

Addition  to  the  Library 

Theological  Group  

Physics  Building  

Organ  Building  and  Equipment 

Other  Science  buildings 

Women’s  Gymnasium  and  Pool 

Men’s  Gymnasium  and  Pool  

Women’s  Building  

College  Inn,  including  alumni  rooms  and  Faculty  Club 


men 600,000  800,000 

600.000  800,000 

250.000  280,000 

300.000  300,000 

400.000  400,000 

175.000  175,000 

1,000,000  1,000,000 

400.000  400,000 

500.000  500,000 

200.000  200,000 

250.000  250,000 


$5,175,000  to  $6,605,000 

This  is  the  huge  program  Oberlin  faces  and  must  needs  meet  in  the  next  few  years  if  it 
provides  adequately  for  its  growing  work. 


The  Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine 


The  first  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
Allen  Hospital,  as  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Dr. 

Whitlaw  R.  Morrison,  is  an  interesting  doc- 
ALLEN  ument.  It  would  seem  that  the  hospital  is 

HOSPITAL  a very  attractive  place,  judging  from  the 
RENDERS  number  of  patients  that  it  has  had.  On  the 

SERVICE  other  hand  the  small  percentage  of  stu- 

dents making  use  of  it  would  indicate  a 
healthy  student  body. 

Dr.  Morrison  indicates  that  the  hospital  has  met  all 
expectations  and  is  admirably  serving  the  college  and 
community.  He  states,  however,  that  the  hospital  has 
already  had  days  when  it  was  filled  to  capacity  and  that 
its  25  beds  may  not  long  continue  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a community  growing  in  population  and  in 
understanding  of  the  opportunities  offered  in  a good  hos- 
pital. 


The  announcement  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Alumni  magazine  of  the  Intercollegiate  Hotel  Movement 
should  interest  college  graduates 
THE  everywhere.  No  longer  need  the 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  casual  traveler  wonder  at  which 
HOTEL  hotel  he  better  stop  in  a given 

MOVEMENT  city.  All  he  need  to  do  is  to  turn 

to  the  list  published  each  month 
in  this  magazine  and  find  there  the  alumni  headquarters 
for  that  city. 

In  every  case  it  is  a hotel  investigated  and  recom- 
mended by  local  college  alumni  and  one  at  which  he  is 
assured  the  best  of  service. 

It  being  the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  there  will- be 
found  on  file  a list  of  all  Oberlin  graduates  and  former  stu- 
dents now  living  in  that  city.  This  ought  to  mean  the 
renewing  of  many  friendships.  Here  too  will  be  found 
the  current  issues  of  the  various  alumni  magazines.  The 
fact  that  alumni  of  scores  of  colleges  will  seek  the  desig- 
nated hotels  means  that  at  these  hotels  the  traveler  will 
find  a more  congenial  group  with  whom  to  associate. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  the  local  alumni  bodies  will  find 
these  hotels  the  preferable  ones  at  which  to  hold  their 
luncheons  and  dinner  meetings  so  that  they  may  become 
a real  center  for  Oberlin  folks. 

If  there  is  no  alumni  hotel  in  your  city  suggest  one 
to  us  and  wTe  will  set  the  machinery  in  motion  to  interest 
them  in  the  proposition. 


The  attitude  of  the  people  of  this  country  toward  the 
organized  church  has  tremendously  changed  in  the  last 
twenty  years.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that 
we  find  the  attitude  of  the  young  people 
toward  organized  religion  different  than 
was  ours  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago. 
When  the  editor  of  the  Oberlin  Review 
raises  a question  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
the  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or  Y.  M.  C.  A.  we 


DOES  NOT 

STUDENT 

CRITICISM 

REFLECT 

HOME 

ATTITUDE? 


should  not  be  so  surprised.  The  same  or- 
ganizations have  been  under  fire  in  the  cities.  They  may 
or  may  not  be  partly  to  blame  for  the  criticism,  probably 
not.  But  the  all-important  question  is  — whither  are  we 
headed?  If  the  parents  are  finding  a satisfactory  religious 
experience  outside  the  church  they  must  not  blame  the 


students  if  they  forsake  the  church  during  their  college 
days  Nor  should  the  households  which  have  dropped 
daily  prayers  and  grace  at  meals  from  their  family  life  be 
surprised  if  their  children  agitate  a prayerless  chapel  at 


A FORWARD 
LOOK  FOR 
OBERLIN’S 
WORK  IN 
SHANSI 


college. 

If  the  vision  of  Dr.  Hsiang  Hsi  K’ung,  president  of  the 
Oberlin-Shansi  schools,  can  be  made  a reality  great  things 
are  in  store  for  that  institution  in  China. 
He  sees  an  institution  of  full  collegiate 
rank  developing  from  the  present  . sec- 
ondary schools.  Such  an  institution 
could  hardly  have  been  born  sooner  for 
until  this  time  there  would  have  been 
too  few  students  prepared  to  enter  such 
a school.  When  the  Oberlin  men  and  women  went  into 
Shansi  forty  years  ago  they  were  pioneers  in  western 
educational  methods.  Everything  had  to  be  done  from 
the  ground  up.  With  the  Oberlin-in-Shansi  Schools  lead- 
ing, kindergarten,  grammar  and  high  school  work  has 
been  carried  on  to  the  point  where  many  students  have 
been  sent  out  of  the  province  to  college.  Now  that  mod- 
ern methods  have  been  introduced  into  the  educational 
system  of  China  increasing  numbers  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  the  province  are  being  prepared  for  college.  The  time 
is  ripe  for  Oberlin-in-Shansi  to  become  a college  and  care 
for  these  students.  The  organization  is  at  hand.  It  is 
already  offering  junior  college  work.  Its  leaders  have 
the  vision.  If  it  can  have  the  material  and  inspirational 
backing  of  its  friends  in  America  it  can  go  forward  to 
great  things  and  establish  the  name  of  Oberlin  as  firmly 
on  the  third  continent  as  it  is  now  in  America  and  Europe. 


Two  publications  of  the  College  which  will  be  of  un- 
usual interest  should  reach  the  alumni  during  December 
or  January.  The  Alumni  Directory  or 
Quinquennial,  prepared  in  the  office  of 
Secretary  Jones,  will  classify  Oberlin 
graduates  in  so  many  different  ways 
that  one  will  find  it  a great  source  of 
information.  The  occupational  tabula- 
tions will  be  illuminating  and  interest- 
ing. Dr.  Hartson  gives  a sample  in  his 
article  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
The  annual  report  of  the  president  (this  year  being  made 
by  Professor  Root,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Faculty)  and 
other  administrative  officers  notes  a growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  of  which  we  may  all  be  proud. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  college  is  the  best  in 
its  history.  The  year  shows  an  increased  teaching  staff, 
and  an  excellent  one.  While  there  was  some  unrest 
among  the  students  it  was  confined  to  a few  who  gained 
but  a small  following. 

Work  of  real  merit  seems  to  have  been  done  in  all 
departments,  some  more  striking  than  others,  but  in  all 
cases  worthy  to  be  ranked  as  Oberlin’s.  Despite  all  that 
is  being  accomplished,  there  is  continually  pointed  out  in 
these  reports  the  great  need  of  more  room  and  equipment, 
and  of  a larger  staff  that  more  careful  and  individual  at- 
tention may  be  given  the  students.  Larger  salaries,  it 
is  felt,  would  free  faculty  members  from  worry  and  en- 
able them  to  render  better  service  and  would  also  enable 
the  college  to  attract  strong  men  to  its  faculty. 


INTERESTING 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


J 


3n  iWemortam 
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Whenever  death  suddenly  removes  someone  I greatly 
care  for,  hut  whom  I have  not  intimately  known,  after 
the  first  shock  of  dismay  and  incredulity  is  past,  I find 
myself  asking,  “What  sort  of  person  was  he,  really?”  In 
the  presence  of  the  deepest  of  all  mysteries,  one  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  that  other 
mystery,  scarcely  less  deep  and  im- 
penetrable, the  mystery  of  personality. 

And  one  is  driven  by  a kind  of  in- 
stinct to  put  together  what  one  knows 
about  him,  to  try  to  find  the  key  to 
whatever  was  puzzling  or  enigmatic 
in  his  nature,  to  give  to  one’s  memory 
of  him  a unity  that,  while  he  still 
spoke  and  moved,  one  did  not  think 
to  ask  for.  This  is  never  easy.  The 
most  obvious  of  us,  those  who  “run 
glittering  like  a brook  in  the  open 
sunshine,”  have  deep  pools  and  eddies 
and  undercurrents  that  are  inexplica- 
ble even  to  ourselves.  But  the  lost 
friend  of  whom  I am  thinking  at  this 
moment  was  far  from  being  an  ob- 
vious person.  I had  a warm  affection 
for  him,  I admired  him  and  strongly 
felt  his  charm,  but  I did  not  quite  un- 
derstand him.  This  was  not  because 
he  was  frigid  or  remote.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  friendliness  and  genial- 
ity itself.  There  was  nothing  oracular 
about  him.  He  spoke  his  mind,  if  there 
was  any  call  to  do  so,  freely  and  frank- 
ly, with  a genuineness  that  there  was  no  mistaking.  He  was 
witty  and  diverting,  original  and  unconventional,  but  there 
it  was — something  that  eluded  me  and,  I think,  eluded 
others  also.  And  in  these  days,  when  I am  thinking  so 
much  of  him,  I can  not  help  asking  myself  what  it  was. 

It  was,  I think,  a kind  of  detachment.  That  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  his  chosen  field  of  study  I have  no 
doubt  at  all.  That  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  art 
of  teaching  is  proved  by  his  success.  There  is  but  one 
opinion  about  that  on  the  part  of  those  of  his  students 
who  were  capable  of  understanding  him.  Perhaps  when 
I speak  of  the  art  of  teaching,  I use  a phrase  that  he 
would  have  smiled  at  a little,  for  he  had  not  much 
patience  with  "tall  talk”  and  never  used  it  himself.  He 
would  have  perhaps  preferred  to  say  that  what  he  cared 
about  was  the  effort  to  make  intelligent  young  men  and 
women  share  his  interest  in  history.  The  phrase  “art  of 
teaching”  seems  to  imply  tricks  or  methods  for  catching 
and  holding  the  attention  of  the  light-minded,  but,  so  far 
as  I can  learn,  he  had  no  tricks.  Certainly  the  admirable 
words  written  of  him  in  The  Review  by  one  of  his  stu- 
dents make  it  clear  that  he  was  in  the  classroom  exactly 
what  he  was  outside  it;  but  they  seem  to  me  to  imply 
also  that  his  students  felt  this  elusive  quality  of  which 
I speak. 

By  detachment  I mean  that  he  was  something  a good 
deal  more  than  a teacher  and  a student  of  history.  There 


are  men  who  seem  to  have  no  existence  outside  their 
lecture-room  and  study.  They  are  sometimes  genuine 
scholars  and  admirable  teachers,  as  he  was,  but  he  was 
not  of  them.  In  other  words,  there  was  no  touch  of  pro- 
fessionalism about  him.  One  can  not  imagine  him  stiffen- 
ing into  the  academic  rigidity  or  sink- 
ing into  the  academic  pettiness  that 
seem  to  lie  in  wait  for  so  many  of  us 
as  the  years  go  by.  The  ghastly  aca- 
demic pleasantries,  the  hollow  aca- 
demic cordialities  that  we  know  so 
well,  we  can  not  imagine  his  being 
amused  by  them  or  responding  to 
them,  no  matter  how  long  he  had 
lived.  For  they  are  unreal,  and  un- 
real things,  if  I understand  him,  were 
out  of  his  ken  entirely.  Pascal  re- 
marks somewhere  that  one  ought  not 
to  think  of  a man  as  a preacher  or  a 
mathematician  or  an  orator,  but  as  a 
man.  "It  is  a bad  sign,”  he  says,  “if 
when  we  see  a man,  we  think  of  his 
book.”  This  is  a severe  test  to  which 
to  subject  poor,  frail  academic  human 
nature,  but  it  is  a test  that  he  would 
have  triumphantly  passed.  The  truth 
is,  I am  persuaded,  that  though  he 
had  the  training  and  acquisitions  of  a 
scholar,  he  valued  life  more  than 
learning  and  infinitely  more  than  the 
rewards  of  learning.  With  the  futili- 
ties of  certain  kinds  of  "research”  I 
can  not  imagine  his  having  any  patience  whatever.  All 
this  means  that  there  was  no  nonsense  about  him,  and 
that  is  high  praise.  There  are  few  of  us  of  whom  it  can 
be  honestly  said.  It  was  so  from  his  early  manhood.  I 
can  see  him  now  as  he  sat  in  my  classroom,  years  ago, 
not  wholly  convinced,  I suspect,  that  I was  not  talking 
nonsense,  but,  like  the  philosopher  and  gentleman  he  was, 
courteously  giving  me  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

This  incapacity  for  the  unreal,  which  is  what  I mean 
by  nonsense,  makes  it  a little  difficult  to  write  about  him. 
One  is  afraid  of  falling  into  an  excess  or  over-emphasis  of 
which  he  would  not  have  approved.  I suspect  that  he 
would  have  liked  it  as  little  for  himself  as  he  would  have 
been  capable  of  it  for  another.  Nevertheless  I venture 
to  say  that  there  was  about  him  a kind  of  sanity  and  poise 
that  were  all  but  Greek,  a kind  of  acquiescence  in  life 
and  what  it  brings  that  was  wholly  Greek.  I was  re- 
minded of  him  the  other  day  in  reading  a passage  from  the 
letters  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  though,  as  1 know  nothing  of 
his  inner  life,  I may  here  misconceive  him;  “To  tell  you 
the  plain  truth,  nothing  outside  this  world  of  sensation 
and  experience  really  interests  me  at  ail  cxcrpt  i he  un- 
ceasing effort  of  men  to  get  outside  of  it.  1 am  sure  that 
that  is  my  supreme  interest  in  life.  At  the  same  time  I 
feel  that  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  life — by  far — is 
obedience  to  the  Laws  of  Being.”  There  is  the  phrase,  or 
at  least  the  idea,  that  I am  trying  to  utter.  Life,  richness 
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and  fulness  of  life!  I thought  of  it  whenever  I saw  him. 
I think  of  it  now  whenever  I think  of  him.  One  saw  it  in 
his  beauty.  One  saw  it,  as  Professor  Bosworth  remarked 
at  the  memorial  service  for  him,  even  in  his  walk.  He 
threw  himself  upon  life,  and  life  richly  repaid  him.  And 
yet  his  obedience  to  the  laws  of  being,  the  Greek  ac- 
quiescence, of  which  I spoke,  would  prevent  him  from  ask- 
ing too  much  of  life,  and  I can  not  imagine  his  overesti- 
mating his  claims  upon  it.  I can  even  imagine  his  not 
sharing  that  pathetic  longing  to  leave  behind  him  a monu- 
ment of  everlasting  remembrance  that  some  of  us  so 
deeply  feel. 

Tf  I am  right,  if  this  was  the  secret  of  his  detachment, 
then  the  elusiveness  of  which  I have  spoken  is  explicable 
enough.  Secretum  meum  est  viihi,  as  Newman  used  to 
say — “my  secret  is  my  own.”  This,  then,  gave  him  his 
sanity,  his  poise,  his  acquiescence,  his  freedom  from  the 
unreal  or  the  extreme.  This  accounts  in  part  for  the  fas- 
cination that  he  exercised  upon  all  who  came  near  him, 
old  or  young.  This  would  have  prevented  his  revolting, 


as  we  revolt,  against  the  cutting  short  of  a life  so  dear 
and  so  full  of  possibilities.  Were  it  not  for  the  ties  that 
bound  him  so  intimately  to  earth,  I can  imagine  him  say- 
ing at  the  last,  with  the  imperial  philosopher:  “Man,  you 
have  been  a citizen  of  the  great  world  city.  Five  years  or 
fifty,  what  matters  it?  To  every  man  his  due,  as  law 
allots.  Why  then  protest?  No  tyrant  gives  you  your  dis- 
missal, no  unjust  judge,  but  nature  who  gave  you  the  ad- 
mission. It  is  like  the  praetor  discharging  some  player 
whom  he  has  engaged.  ‘But  the  five  acts  are  not  complete; 
I have  played  but  three.’  Good.  Life’s  drama,  look  you,  is 
complete  in  three.  The  completeness  is  in  his  hands  who 
first  authorized  your  composition  and  now  your  dissolu- 
tion; neither  was  your  work.  Serenely  take  your  leave; 
serene  as  he  who  gives  you  the  discharge.” 


Paraskevi  Kyrias,  Educator,  Statesman 

By  Dr.  Edward  A.  Miller,  ’89,  Professor  of  Education 


(This  article  is  the  second  in  a series  on  The  Pioneer 
Women  of  Oberlin  College,  edited  by  Associate  Professor 
Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91.  It  properly  belongs 
later  in  the  series,  but  for  special  reasons  is  presented 
here  out  of  its  regular  order.) 

Two  reigning  European  queens  have  been  touring 
America,  competing  with  football  for  positions  of  prom- 
inence on  the  sporting  page  and  front  page  of  our  metro- 
politan newspapers:  Suzanne,  queen  of  the  realm  of  tennis, 
and  Marie,  queen  of  the  Roumanians. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  you  of  either  of  them,  but 
it  is  an  item  of  interest  that  one  of  our  own  Oberlin  grad- 
uates was  for  a time  a member  of  the  household  of 
Queen  Marie,  and  her  companion.  That  young  woman 
is  Paraskevi  Kyrias,  a native  Albanian,  who  was  driven 
from  her  country  during  the  war  and  found  refuge  with 
Queen  Marie  in  Roumania. 

Last  February  Mrs.  Miller  and  I had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Miss  Kyrias  and  see  her  work  in  Albania. 

Paraskevi  D.  Kyrias  received  her  Master’s  degree  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1913.  Miss  Kyrias  is  at  present  the 
head  of  the  Lye6e  Kyrias  in  Tirana,  the  capital  of  Al- 
bania. The  Lycfie  Kyrias,  or  Kyrias  School,  was  founded 
in  1891,  the  first  school  for  girls  in  Albania.  From  its 
foundation  until  Albania  gained  her  independence  the 
Turkish  government  waged  a campaign  against  it,  but 
under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Kyrias’  brother,  her  sister, 
and  herself,  in  warfare,  persecution  and  massacre,  this 
school  has  steadily  gone  forward. 

The  Lycge  Kyrias  is  the  only  secondary  or  higher 
school  for  girls  in  Albania,  and  the  only  one  there  ever 
has  been.  It  is  the  center  to  which  girls  from  the 
higher  class  Albanian  families  come  and  from  which  they 
go  back  to  their  various  villages  as  teachers,  as  community 
leaders,  to  become  themselves  centers  of  culture,  of  learn- 
ing, of  hygienic  living. 

Without  question  Paraskevi  Kyrias  occupies  the  highest 
position  of  any  woman  in  Albania  in  the  respect  and  honor 
of  her  countrymen  and  in  what  she  has  accomplished  for 


their  welfare.  She  was  the  only  woman  delegate  from  any 
nation  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  During  the  con- 
ference she  was  the  acting  head  of  the  Albanian  delegation, 
and  it  was  largely  through  her  tact  and  skill  that  Albania 
preserved  her  independence  and  was  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  youngest  Republic  and  the  small- 
est to  have  membership  in  the  League. 

When  I visited  the  Albanian  Consulate  in  Rome  to 
obtain  my  visa  for  Albania,  the  Albanian  Consul  said: 
“We  could  spare  any  man  in  Albania  better  than  Miss 
Kyrias.” 

After  obtaining  the  visa  Mrs.  Miller  and  I departed 
on  the  night  train  for  Bari  on  the  Adriatic  coast  of  Italy. 
At  Bari,  through  the  foresight  of  Miss  Kyrias,  we  were 
met  the  next  morning  by  Andrd  Ekonom,  an  Albanian, 
who  speaks  eleven  languages  fluently  and  at  least  one  of 
them  constantly,  but  unfortunately  he  does  not  include 
English  in  his  list.  However  a melange  of  French,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  with  frequent  recourse  to  the  primitive 
sign  language,  which  antedates  them  all,  made  possible 
an  interesting  day  at  Bari  and  a very  considerable  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Here  again  I was  informed  that  Miss 
Kyrias  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  force  for  good  in 
Albania,  and  the  fact  that  I had  been  her  teacher  en- 
titled me  to  honor  and  respect  and  any  service  that  Mr. 
Ekonom  or  any  other  Albanian  in  Bari  could  perform 
for  me.  This  he  told  me  in  all  the  languages  I could 
understand  and  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  hammered 
home  in  eight  or  nine  more. 

At  night-fall  Mr.  Ekonom  saw  us  safely  on  board  the 
little  Italian  steamer  bound  for  Durazzo.  After  a twelve 
hour  voyage,  chiefly  straight  up  and  down,  but  making 
some  forward  progress,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Durazzo, 
the  ancient  Duratium  founded  about  580  B.  C.  Here  we 
were  met  by  Miss  Kyrias  and  Cristos  Dako,  her  brother- 
in-law,  a graduate  of  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary 
in  1913.  We  were  also  received  on  board  ship  by  the 
Governor  of  Durazzo  and  his  staff.  This  last,  by  order  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  do  honor  to  Miss  Kyrias 
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and  her  American  teaclier.  This  unexpected  greeting 
rather  stunned  us,  but  there  was  more  to  follow.  As  we 
were  descending  to  the  tender  that  was  to  bear  us  to 
the  dock,  Miss  Kyrias  said  to  us  in  an  aside  that  we  were 
to  be  met  at  the  landing  by  the  military  forces  of 
Durazzo.  This  had  a somewhat  sinister  sound,  but  again 
Miss  Kyrias  came  to  our  aid.  “When  they  present  arms 
you  should  lift  your  hat,”  she  whispered.  We  ran  the 
military  gantlet  unscathed,  hat  in  hand. 

We  then  found  it  was  necessary  to  wait  two  hours 
for  a proper  length  of  time  to  elapse  before  making  a 
ceremonial  call  on  the  Governor.  After  this  formality  we 
were  placed  in  a waiting  Ford  that  was  to  conduct  us  to 
Tirana.  WTe  were  told  that  this  was  the  same  Ford, 
driven  by  the  same  driver,  in  whicli  the  two  Americans 
were  riding  who  had  been  shot  from  ambush  about  a year 
before,  on  a branch  of  this  same  road.  It  was  explained 
to  us  that  the  shooting  was  all  a mistake,  but  as  the  re- 
sults' were  quite  as  fatal  as  though  it  were  intentional, 
there  was  a slight  feeling  that  we  were  not  going  to 
•enjoy  the  scenery  as  much  as  we  had  expected.  The  in- 
tention had  been,  we  were  told,  to  shoot  some  political 
leaders  who  had  left  Tirana  in  an  earlier  car.  Un- 
fortunately this  car  had  tire  trouble  and  the  Ford,  passing 
it,  drove  into  the  ambush  and  was  riddled  with  bullets. 
We  cautioned  the  driver  to  pass  no  cars  moving  or 
stationary.  We  arrived  at  Tirana,  however,  without  in- 
cident and  were  most  hospitably  received  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  , Mrs.  Dako. 

In  the  evening  the  girls  of  the  school  gave  us  a dinner 
and  reception,  an  Albanian  dinner  with  sour  soup  and 
Turkish  pilaf,  strange  tasting  dishes  to  an  American 
palate,  but  a reception  that  was  a revelation  in  its  orig- 
inality, good  taste  and  friendliness.  I had  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  man  ever  to  be  present  at  a meal  with  the 
girls  of  the  school.  There  were  fifty  of  them,  Moham- 
medan, Greek  Catholic,  Roman  Catholic,  but  all  Alban- 
ians. and  living  together  with  no  thought  of  religious 
differences.  We  found  all  of  these  girls  speaking  both 
English  and  French  readily,  though  none  of  them  had 
known  any  language  but  Albanian  on  entering  the  school. 

One  of  the  older  girls  welcomed  us  in  a clever  speech 
in  English.  They  then  entertained  us  with  native  dances, 
with  French  and  English  songs  and  with  their  Alma  Mater 
in  English. 

All  class  work  in  the  school  is  carried  on  in  English, 
though  French  and  English  text  books  are  used,  as 
the  French  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  in  some  cases. 
I spoke  in  English  to  a group  of  the  older  girls  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  and  who  were  using  as  a text  in  the 
History  of  Education.  Compayrd’s  Historie  de  Peda- 
gogique.  Mrs.  Miller  and  I were  both  deeply  impressed 
throughout  our  stay  with  the  fine  native  qualities  and  the 
intellectual  ability  of  these  girls  and  the  remarkable  work 
that  Miss  Kyrias  is  doing  for  them  in  her  school. 

We  remained  for  a week  in  Tirana,  enjoying  the  warm 
hospitality  of  the  Dako  home,  the  friendliness  of  the 
Albanians,  the  charm  and  courtesy  of  the  girls  of  the 
school,  and  the  strangeness  of  our  surroundings,  with  the 
veiled  women,  the  muezzin’s  call  to  the  faithful  from  the 
numerous  minarets,  five  of  them  in  sight  and  hearing 
from  our  window,  the  heavily  armed  mountaineers  on  the 
streets  and  in  the  market  place,  and  the  picturesqueness 
and  newness  of  it  all  to  our  Western  eyes. 


We  met  many  of  the  Government  officials  during  our 
stay,  and  also  the  French  and  Roumanian  ministers  and 
our  own  U.  S.  Minister  from  the  corn  belt  of  Indiana. 
The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  called 
among  others,  and  all  these  calls  had  to  be  promptly  re- 
turned. From  each  one  we  heard  the  same  high  estimate 
of  Miss  Kyrias  and  of  the  value  of  her  work.  It  was 
very  evident  that  these  calls  were  to  do  honor  to  her  and 
to  the  school  that  she  had  attended,  the  distant  college 
in  far  off  America. 

The  day  before  we  left  Tirana  we  were  summoned  to 
an  audience  by  the  President  of  the  Albanian  Republic, 
Ahmet  Bey  Zogu.  The  President  is  a forceful,  energetic 
young  man,  about  thirty-four  years  old,  ambitious  to  lead 
Albania  out  of  her  primitive  ways  into  the  life  of  modern 
western  civilization.  He  is,  perhaps,  something  of  a Mus- 
solini in  his  method,  but  has  the  best  interests  of  his 
country  at  heart,  and  is  willing  to  give  his  life  in  her 
service.  During  the  interview  he  turned  to  Miss  Kyrias, 
who  acted  as  interpreter,  and  said  that  “the  future  of  our 
country  is  not  in  the  hands  of  Presidents,  cabinets  and 
parliaments,  but  in  the  hands  of  teachers  like  Miss  Kyrias 
and  of  the  girls  they  educate,  who  will  in  Albanian  homes 
lead  the  new  generation  into  a new  life.” 

During  the  week  we  were  there  ground  was  broken 
for  the  new  building  of  the  Lycee  Kyrias.  A beautiful 
site  has  been  secured  about  four  miles  from  the  town, 
in  a valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  on  a wooded  plateau 
overlooking  a charming  rivulet.  From  one  of  the  dis- 
tant mountains  the  village  in  which  Scanderbeg,  the  great 
national  hero  of  Albania,  was  born,  looks  down  upon  the 
new  school.  Nearly  five  hundred  years  ago  Scanderbeg 
led  the  Albanians,  “Sons  of  the  Mountain  Eagle,”  against 
the  Turk  and  threw  off  Turkish  dominion.  His  natal 
village  now  overlooks  a peaceful  battlefield,  on  which 
Albanian  women  are  being  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
ignorance,  superstition  and  religious  intolerance,  under 
the  leadership  of  one  of  Oberlin’s  daughters. 

The  simple  ceremonies  that  marked  the  breaking  of 
the  ground  were  attended  by  the  teachers  and  girls  of 
the  school,  representatives  of  the  Albanian  government, 
the  Roumanian  minister  and  his  wife  and  many  personal 
friends  of  the  Dakos  and  Miss  Kyrias.  Two  lambs  were 
sacrificed  according  to  ancient  Albanian  rites,  a barbecue 
lunch  was  served  and  the  first  sod  on  the  new  site  was 
turned  by  Miss  Kyrias. 

The  girls  of  the  school  wove  garlands  of  wild  flowers 
and  hung  them  around  our  necks,  around  our  hats,  around 
our  arms,  until  we  were  animated  bouquets.  My  pleas- 
antest memory  is  the  sight  of  these  Albanian  girls  play- 
ing native  games  and  dancing  in  a grassy  meadow  be- 
tween the  plateau  and  the  river.  They  were  all  unveiled, 
a new  thing  for  many  of  them  in  public;  they  were  all 
happy  and  joyous;  and  Mohammedan,  Greek  Catholic, 
Roman  Catholic,  they  were  all  one  family  as  they  played 
and  danced  and  sang  their  Alma  Mater.  They  are  united, 
their  parents  are  united,  Albanians  everywhere  are  united 
in  the  love  and  honor  they  have  for  Miss  Kyrias. 

Paraskevi  Kyrias  is  a remarkable  woman.  She  is  do- 
ing a remarkable  work  for  her  people.  I am  proud  to 
have  been  her  teacher.  Oberlin  College  may  well  be 
proud  to  count  her  among  her  daughters. 
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The  Creator  of  North  Holston 


By  Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch,  ’97 


In  the  western  corner  of  Virginia,  shut  away  from  the 
outside  world,  is  a spot  called  by  its  inhabitants  the  happy 
valley.”  The  northern  branch  of  the  Holston  River  winds 
its  way  through  it;  the  foothills  of  the  Allegheny  mountains 
surround  it,  and  behind  them  rise  long,  fiat  ranges,  thickly 
■wooded  and  cut  down  by  tiny  but 
swift  streams.  Here  twenty  years 
ago  was  a typical  southern  mountain 
community,  with  a few  large  homes 
of  country  gentlemen  and  the  hill- 
side shacks  of  the  mountain  people. 

Then  an  exploring  geologist  discov- 
ered that  there  were  rich  deposits  of 
gypsum  here,  part  of  the  only  gypsum 
deposit  in  the  South  East.  He  recog- 
nized its  commercial  possibilities  and 
interested  others  in  the  formation  of 
the  Southern  Gypsum  Company. 

Today  the  visitor  finds  a flourish- 
ing industrial  community  with  open 
quarry,  mine,  and  mill,  employing 
more  than  three  hundred  men  and 
doing  a large  annual  business.  If  he 
stays  even  a few  hours,  he  discovers 
that  this  is  no  ordinary  mining  or 
milling  town,  but  that  here  there  has 
been  a social  achievement  not  less 
significant  than  the  industrial. 

Frank  A.  Wilder,  the  creator  of 
North  Holston,  was  born  in  Akron, 

Ohio,  and  spent  his  boyhood  in  Mon- 
roe, Michigan.  He  came  to  Oberlin 
in  1888  and  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1892.  Then  followed  a year  of  graduate  work  at  Yale 
University  and  a year  with  the  Chicago  Relief  and  Aid 
Society,  five  years  of  high  school  teaching  in  Iowa  and 
two  years  of  service  in  the  State  Geological  Survey.  Mr. 
Wilder  then  continued  his  graduate  study  at  The  Royal 
School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg,  Germany,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  receiving  there  the  Ph.D.  degree  in 
Geology,  in  1902.  He  taught  geology  at  the  state  uni- 
versities of  North  Dakota  and  Iowa  until  1906  when  the 
Southern  Gypsum  Company  was  organized  and  he  be- 
came its  president. 

It  is  a tribute  to  Dr.  Wilder’s  ability  and  the  attracting 
power  of  his  personality  that  he  has  gathered  a strong 
group  of  men  as  the  directors  of  this  company,  who  even 
though  living  at  long  distances  meet  quarterly  to  give 
first-hand  consideration  to  its  problems.  One  of  these  is 
Charles  Hull  Ewing,  a close  friend  and  class-mate  of  Mr. 
Wilder  in  Oberlin  through  the  sophomore  year,  who  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  company  has  given  hearty  sup- 
port to  the  local  management. 

Gypsum  is  calcium  sulphate.  It  is  taken  from  the 
mine  as  soft  rock,  is  ground,  and  utilized  for  interior 
plaster,  plaster  board,  building  blocks,  a retarder  for 
Portland  cement,  a fertilizer  for  legumes,  and  grit  for 
chickens.  Here  is  interesting  variety  surely. 

Dr.  Wilder  has  continued  scientific  research  and  pub- 
lication and  has  won  national  recognition.  He  holds 
membership  in  the  Iowa  Chapter  of  the  honorary  scien- 
tific society,  Sigma  Xi,  and  is  a Fellow  of  the  Geological 


Society  of  America,  the  Mineralogical  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Economic  Geologists.  He  is  also  a member  of 
the  Cosmos  Club  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Wilder  married,  in  1898,  Miss  Mary  Z.  Welles  of 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Mrs.  Wilder 
has  given  herself  unstintedly  to  his 
work.  In  the  early  days  she  was 
called  upon  for  first  aid,  to  assist  the 
doctor  in  cases  of  accidents  and  oper- 
ations, to  give  care  to  the  sick  and 
flying  through  all  the  country  side. 
On  horseback  where  there  are  no 
roads,  she  has  answered  the  cry  of 
need  from  remote  valleys.  Her  help 
has  saved  many  a baby  and  mother; 
her  patient  training  has  been  the  first 
and  only  education  in  sanitation, 
home-making,  and  the  training  of 
children  which  many  a woman  has 
had,  and  now  the  results  are  seen  in 
better  homes  throughout  the  region. 
She  has  been  fearless  in  her  denun- 
ciation of  evil;  she  has  been  untir- 
ingly patient  with  the  weak  and  sin- 
ning, working  for  years  to  save  an 
individual  or  a family.  She  has  in- 
terested county  authorities  and  se- 
cured their  cooperation  in  law-en- 
forcement; she  has  inspired  and  or- 
ganized volunteers  for  the  help  of  the 
unfortunate.  The  pioneering  has  been 
done;  social  agencies  are  established; 
but  Mrs.  Wilder  is  still  the  guardian  angel  of  the  valley. 
Wherever  she  goes,  men  and  women  and  children  hurry 
to  their  gates  to  salute  her  and  to  hear  her  hearty  greet- 
ing as  she  calls  each  by  name. 

In  addition  to  the  industrial  plant,  the  company  has 
built  a branch  railroad,  requiring  considerable  engineer- 
ing skill  and  large  expenditure,  a store,  a school,  a com- 
munity house  used  also  for  church,  a hospital,  a hotel, 
primarily  as  a residence  for  the  unmarried  members  of 
its  staff  and  the  teachers,  and  homes  for  its  staff  and 
employees.  Each  house  has  its  garden  plot,  additional 
land  is  allotted  to  those  who  will  cultivate  it,  and  sheds 
are  provided  in  each  section  where  a cow  and  a pig  for 
each  family  can  be  sheltered.  All  houses  have  electric 
lights  and  those  that  do  not  have  running  water  have 
access  to  conveniently  located  wells.  Rent  and  light  cost 
about  one-third  as  much  as  in  the  average  town  and  work- 
men are  helped  to  buy  their  own  homes.  Members  of 
the  staff  are  allowed  to  plan  their  houses  which  the  com- 
pany builds  for  them  and  rents  to  them  or  sells  at  cost. 
Wages  are  on  a competitive  basis  with  industries  in  the 
surrounding  country  but  probably  no  other  plant  makes 
such  generous  provision  for  its  men  in  other  ways. 

The  Southern  Gypsum  Company  pays  the  usual  acci- 
dent benefits  and  gives  additional  voluntary  assistance 
when  needed.  It  carries  life  insurance  up  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  for  all  of  its  employees,  paying  the  entire 
premium.  A local  mutual  Insurance  company  has  been 
organized  with  six  workmen  as  directors,  financed  jointly 
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by  the  company  and  the  men.  A reserve  fund  of  six 
thousand  dollars  has  been  built  up,  upon  which,  as  upon 
all  savings  accounts  of  workmen,  the  company  pays  six 
per  cent  interest.  In  case  of  illness  or  accident  a man 
may  draw  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  further  loans 
are  made  if  needed.  This  company  also  pays  for  regular 
dental  service  for  the  men  and  their  families. 

The  Gypsum  company  has  a resident  physician,  one- 
fourth  of  whose  time  is  paid  for  by  the  company,  and  a 
nurse  who  devotes  her  whole  time  to  the  workmen’s  fam- 
ilies; it  also  provides  all  medicines  required. 

Paternalism  is  avoided  by  the  fact  that  the  entire 
community  unites  in  the  North  Holston  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, which  through  broadly  representative  committees 
directs  all  the  social,  religious,  relief,  health,  athletic, 
temperance,  music,  educational,  and  junior  activities  of 
the  community.  There  is  no  church — for  ecclesiastical 
organization  in  this  section  could  not  avoid  denomina- 
tional issues — but  Sunday  Schools  are  maintained  in 
North  Holston  and  in  one  of  the  outlying  valleys  and  min- 
isters of  various  denominations  come  for  preaching  serv- 
ices. A band  is  conducted  by  a neighboring  musician  and 
a chorus  by  the  wife  of  one  of  the  staff.  Athletic  teams 
play  with  those  from  surrounding  towns  and  every  one 


turns  out  for  the  games  after  working  hours.  Grounds  for 
tennis  and  other  informal  sports  are  provided.  Prizes 
are  awarded  for  the  best  garden.  The  Christian  Associa- 
tion and  the  Gypsum  company  each  contribute  one-fourth 
of  the  teachers’  salaries,  thus  doubling  the  amount  allotted 
by  the  state  and  county  and  so  securing  a nine-months 
school  and  better  teachers.  Such  are  a few  of  the  many 
activities  of  the  Association. 

By  such  far-sighted  statesmanship  Dr.  Wilder  has 
gained  the  cooperation  of  his  staff,  is  developing  the  in- 
itiative of  his  men,  and  is  insuring  the  permanence  of  his 
work.  The  son  of  privilege  and  the  son  of  generations  of 
isolation,  educated  and  ignorant,  white  and  negro,  north- 
erner and  southerner,  work  together  in  amity,  because 
they  have  learned  from  him  the  spirit  of  his  Master. 

Among  the  contributions  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilder  to  the 
life  of  North  Holston  must  be  mentioned  the  gift  of  two 
sons  and  a daughter,  whose  democratic  spirit  and  whole- 
hearted sharing  in  the  toil  and  play  of  the  community 
life  are  greatly  enriching  it.  To  the  Oberlin  of  the 
present  generation,  Dr.  Wilder  is  best  introduced  as  the 
father  of  John  and  Charles,  of  the  class  of  ’28,  whose  fine 
sportsmanship  has  brought  honor  to  the  crimson  and  the 
gold. 


What  the  Alumni  are  doing  for  a Living 

By  Dr.  Louis  D.  Hartson,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 


In  attempting  to  evaluate  Oberlin’s  product  and  to 
formulate  ideas  with  reference  to  its  improvement,  one 
question  is  of  primary  importance:  What  are  the  alumni 
doing  for  a living?  The  1926  Quinquennial  Catalogue  con- 
tains a detailed  occupational  classification  of  the  living 


Note:  In  this  computation  there  is  no  duplication  of  names 

within  any  of  these  groups.  There  is  some  overlapping  between 
groups,  as  in  the  case  of  15  mission  educators  who  are  listed 
under  education  as  well  as  under  missionary  work.  Medical 
missionaries,  social  scientists  also  doing  social  work  and  other 
cases  of  duplication  bring  the  number  of  names  counted  twice  to 
50.  The  number  of  men  who  have  retired  since  1877  is  89:  their 
names  are  not  counted  in  the  percentile  distribution  given  above. 


alumni.  A summary  of  the  data  for  the  men  who  have 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  during 
the  last  fifty  years  is  given  in  t.he  following  table.  The 


first  column  reports  the  numbers  and  percentages  in  the 
major  occupational  groups  for  those  who  graduated  in  the 
decade  of  1877-86;  the  last  column  for  the  entire  half- 
century. 

Occupations  of  men  graduated  from  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  1877-1926; 

’77-’ 80  ’87-’9G  ’97-’06  ’07-’16  ’17-’26  ’77-’2G 

Total 


Number  of  men 102 

1)  in  business 27 

2)  college  education. ...  8 

3)  education  (inelud.  2)  9 

4)  journalism  8 

5)  law  24 

6)  medicine  4 

7)  missionary  work  ....  7 

8)  religious  work  36 

9)  scientific  work 
(natural  and  social).. 

10)  social  work  

11)  Y.  M.  C.  A 1 

Percentage 

1)  in  business 14.82 

21  college  education  ...  4.94 

3)  education  (inelud.  2)  5.55 

4)  journalism 4.94 

5)  law  14.82 

C)  medicine  2.47 

7)  missionary  work  ...  4.31 

8)  religious  work  22.2 

9)  scientific  work  

10)  social  work  

11) )  Y.  M C A 02 


290 

392 

650 

776 

2270 

55  • 

124 

221 

233 

COO 

34 

46 

99 

161 

348 

G8 

89 

208 

302 

676 

11 

8 

17 

20 

64 

30 

50 

54 

34 

192 

20 

3G 

44 

73 

177 

9 

6 

15 

10 

47 

35 

28 

36 

46 

181 

11 

14 

29 

39 

93 

3 

1 

10 

3 

17 

1 

5 

28 

22 

57 

18.9 

31.63 

34.00 

30.00 

29.08 

11.72 

11.73 

15.23 

20.74 

15.88 

23.44 

22.7 

32.00 

37.91 

28.98 

3.79 

2.04 

2.61 

2.57 

2.82 

10.34 

12.75 

8.3 

4.38 

8.45 

6.8 

9.18 

5.67 

9.4 

7.79 

3.1 

1.53 

2.3 

1.28 

2.07 

12.06 

7.14 

5 53 

5.92 

7.97 

3.79 

3.57 

4.46 

5.02 

4.09 

1.03 

.26 

1.53 

.39 

.75 

.34 

1.28 

4.3 

2.82 

2.51 

There  have  been  some  very  significant  changes  in  the 
choice  of  occupation  during  the  fifty  years.  While  it  was 
generally  recognized  that  the  number  entering  the  field 
of  religious  work  had  decreased,  it  was  perhaps  not  known 
that  this  decrease  took  place  before  1900.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  there  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  proportion  entering  the  ministry.  There  has  also 
been  a decline  in  the  proportions  entering  upon  mission- 
ary and  social  work.  The  publicity  which  has  been  given 
these  occupations  has  always  been  out  of  proportion  to 
the  numbers  engaged  therein.  The  profession  which  shows 
a more  surprising  decline  is  law.  Only  two-thirds  as 
many  men  have  gone  into  law  during  the  last  decade  as 
chose  that  calling  twenty  years  earlier,  and  the  propor- 
tion has  dropped  from  twelve  to  four  per  cent.  But  the 
most  surprising  fact,  when  one  notes  what  has  happened 
throughout  the  college  world  generally,  is  to  be  observed 
in  connection  with  the  field  of  business.  Of  Oberlin 
alumni,  a smaller  proportion  are  entering  upon  business 
careers  today  than  did  so  ten  or  even  twenty  years  ago. 
To  be  sure,  the  figures  are  large,  when  comparison  is 
made  between  business  and  any  single  profession.  How- 
ever, the  rush  of  men  into  business,  which  took  place 
in  the  period  of  1897-06,  has  apparently  reached  its  climax 
and  is  on  the  decline. 

What  fields  have  experienced  the  compensating  in- 
creases? Medicine,  for  one,  if  we  take  the  entire  half 
century  into  consideration,  although  the  proportion  today 
is  but  little  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  But 
the  field  showing  the  greatest  growth  is  college  and  uni- 
versity education.  This  field  alone  has  absorbed  one  out 
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of  every  five  men  graduated  during  the  last  decade.  Twice 
as  large  a proportion  have  entered  college  teaching  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  as  chose  this  field  twenty  and  more 
years  ago.  The  other  branches  of  education  have  also 
attracted  a large  number  of  men,  almost  as  many,  in 
fact,  as  has  the  college  field.  Some  of  the  recent  grad- 
uates who  have  gone  into  high  school  teaching  will,  after 
a year  a two,  shift  to  business  or  to  one  of  the  other 
professions.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  the  numbers  in  col- 
lege teaching  will  materially  decrease.  Because  there  is 
certain  to  be  some  shifting  among  the  men  of  the  last 
decade,  a count  was  made  of  the  names  of  all  the  men 
since  1900,  in  order  to  make  a fair  comparison  of  these 
two  major  fields,  business  and  education.  This  count 
shows  that  the  number  in  educational  work  is  larger 
than  the  number  in  business,  including  under  that  head, 
as  we  did,  all  branches  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Why  are  Oberlin  men  so  preponderantly  interested  in 
the  professions?  Why  do  more  men  “enter”  teaching 
than  “go  into”  business?  Many,  if  one  may  judge  by 
recent  discussion  in  these  columns,  would  say  that  it  is 
due  to  the  curriculum  and  to  the  general  tenor  of  faculty 
counsel.  Are  these  presumptions  correct?  Some  recently 
summarized  data  furnish  a partial  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  present  freshmen,  on  the 
day  that  they  registered,  concerning  their  occupational 
preferences.  The  four  hundred  occupations  in  which 
Oberlin  alumni  are  engaged  were  grouped  under  twenty- 
nine  heads.  Each  student  spent  from  thirty  minutes  to 
an  hour  going  over  this  blank,  answering  the  various 
questions  formulated  to  help  him  define  the  trend  of  his 
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occupational  interests.  What  does  a summary  of  these 
responses  show?  When  a tabulation  was  made  of  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  the  men  are  most  interested  it  was 
found  that  the  entire  field  of  business  in  the  many  ram- 
ifications of  advertising,  banking,  building  and  construc- 
tion, insurance,  manufacturing,  merchandizing,  marketing 
and  foreign  trade,  mining,  oil  production  and  quarrying, 
packing,  public  utilities,  real  estate,  transportation  and 
communication,  was  named  in  only  20%  of  the  choices. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  architecture,  engineering  and  gov- 
ernment are  included,  78%  of  the  men  plan  to  enter  the 
professions.  These  data  apparently  show  that,  rather 
than  turning  men  away  from  business,  the  trend  of  in- 
fluence while  the  men  are  on  the  campus,  is  away  from  the 
professions  and  in  the  direction  of  business.  Medicine 
may  be  taken  as  an  illustration.  18%  of  the  freshmen 
are  planning  to  become  physicians.  The  strenuous  re- 
quirements of  the  premedical  major,  however,  will  force 
some  of  these  men  to  turn  their  attention  in  other  di- 
rections. One  student,  upon  giving  up  the  plan  to  study 
medicine,  inquired  of  the  Vocational  Information  Service 
concerning  the  opportunities  in  undertaking,  but  finally 
decided  to  try  life  insurance. 

To  come  to  a conclusion  in  the  matter  of  Oberlin 
men  and  the  vocations:  The  facts  show  that  Oberlin  is 
and  always  has  been  predominantly  a college  of  liberal 
training  for  men  intending  to  enter  the  professions.  For 
over  ninety  years  men  have  been  attracted  to  Oberlin,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  because  the  college  has  been 
remarkably  effective  in  giving  them  a broad  and  sub- 
stantial foundation  on  which  to  build  a professional  career. 


Home 

Dr.  Wynn  C. 

Home  again  in  Shansi!  Back  here 
where  our  children  were  born  and 
most  of  our  friends  are  now  living — 
back  with  our  comrades  of  two  races 
in  the  task  of  making  Oberlin  stand- 
ards and  ideals  serviceable  to  this 
Republic  still  in  its  swaddling  clothes 
—back  where  we  talk  Chinese  off  and 
on  (mostly  on)  from  morning  to 
night  and  sometimes  in  our  sleep — 
back  in  this  land  of  immemorial  his- 
tory, of  millennia  of  culture,  of  pene- 
trating philosophy,  of  unnumbered 
contributions  to  Western  civilization 
—back  in  present-day  China,  with  its 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  its  anti- 
Christian  and  anti-imperialistic  move- 
ments, its  world-old  struggle  for 
power  thrown  into  relief  by  slowly 
strengthening  newer  standards  of  pa- 
triotism— yes,  we  are  home  again. 

We  came  back  with  some  uncer- 
tainty. Reports  of  rapid  changes  had 
come  to  us.  We  knew  that  problems 
had  pressed  thick  and  fast  in  our  ab- 
sence  upon  those  who  were  carrying 


Again 
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on,  and  we  were  not  sure  how  many 
of  them  had  been  left  for  us  to  han- 
dle on  our  return.  We  did  not  know 
whether,  with  war  conditions,  we 
should  be  ajde  to  make  our  way  to 
Shansi  by  rail,  and  if  so,  in  what 
style.  We  were  not  sure  what  wel- 
come awaited  us  from  our  Chinese 
acquaintances  and  whether  or  not 
they  would  feel  that  there  was  still 
work  for  us  to  do. 

As  it  turned  out,  we  came  straight 
through  by  railway  from  Shanghai 
without  missing  a single  train  con- 
nection. Almost  all  of  the  way  we 
made  the  trip  in  the  best  type  of 
train  equipment,  with  sleeping-car  ac- 
commodations and  dining-car  service 
available.  The  customs  officers  of 
the  various  internal  customs  offices 
through  which  we  had  to  pass  en 
route  were  polite  in  their  insistence 
that,  some  of  our  baggage  owed  a con- 
tribution- to  the  straitened  treasury 
of  China.  We  traveled  around  in 
Shanghai,  Peking  and  Tientsin  with- 
out occasioning  any  anti-foreign  dem- 


onstration. Shansi  air  was  as  good 
as  ever  as  our  train  climbed  the 
mountain  road  from  the  hot  plain  of 
North  China  to  our  elevated  plain. 
The  Ford  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 
station,  albeit  the  worse  for  the  wear 
of  its  33,000  miles  in  three  years,  and 
was  still  able  to  take  us  the  remain- 
ing twenty-five  miles  to  our  home  in 
usual  Ford  time.  Chinese  as  well  as 
foreigners  seemed  glad  to  have  us 
back,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  jobs 
waiting  for  us  to  do,  jobs  that  been 
kept  fresh  for  our  return.  Even  the 
hay-fever  put  in  its  appearance  prompt- 
ly the  day  after  our  arrival  and  com- 
pleted the  sensation  of  being  once 
more  back  home  under  normal  con- 
ditions. 

To  be  sure,  there  have  been  changes. 
There  has  been  an  overturn  of  the 
dominant  war-lords  and  others  now 
dominate  the  scene.  Shansi  has  en- 
tered into  the  internecine  warfare 
and  the  people  are  paying  the  pen- 
alty in  heavier  taxes,  while  some  parts 
have  actually  suffered  from  warfare 
as  the  province  had  not  in  years.  We 
found  that  on  the  whole  there  are 
fewer  students  for  the  Christian 
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schools,  including  our  own,  than  there 
were  two  years  ago,  and  Christians  in 
this  province  seem  somewhat  less  pop- 
ular than  they  were  before  the  prov- 
ince joined  in  the  attack  on  the  par- 
tially Christian  troops  associated  with 
General  Feng.  The  cost  of  living  for 
all  has  gone  up  sharply  and  this  has 
had  its  effect  not  only  on  the  contri- 
butions for  church  work  but  also  on 
the  ability  of  parents  to  keep  their 
children  in  schools,  Christian  or 
otherwise. 

Yet  after  all,  we  are  back  in  the 
old  harness  again  and  as  busy  as 
ever.  Problems  still  confront  us  as 
of  old — the  problem  of  our  relation 
to  the  government  in  the  matter  of 
recognition,  which  has  not  yet  been 
granted — the  problem  of  maintaining 
a vigorous,  sound,  ministering  Chris- 
tian life  in  the  school  under  new  con- 
ditions of  freedom  in  respect  to  re- 
ligious services  and  courses — the 
problem  of  using  our  limited  means 
where  they  will  count  for  the  great- 
est efficiency  in  the  school  work — the 
problem  of  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a high  standard  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  work — the  problem  of  de- 
veloping sound  bodies  that  years  of 
preparation  may  not  be  wasted  by 
disability  and  death — the  problem  of 
teaching  our  students  to  cooperate  in 
service  for  the  common  good — these 
and  many  others  are  always  with  us. 
In  all  of  them  the  personal  equation 
is  very  large,  and  the  almost  all- 
inclusive  problem  is  that  of  securing 
a staff  of  capable,  wholesome,  inspir- 
ing Christian  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women who  day  in  and  day  out  will 
themselves  embody  the  ideals  which 
Oberlin  believes  are  her  most  precious 
contribution  to  the  world. 

We  were  disappointed  on  our  return 
to  learn  that  the  grant  announced 
last  spring  of  $6,000  Chinese  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  from  the 
balance  of  the  Boxer  indemnity  re- 
turned by  America  to  China  had  not 
been  fully  granted  and  has  been  can- 
celled. The  Foundation  does  not  give 
the  reasons  for  its  refusal  to  make 
grants,  but  as  nearly  as  we  can  learn 
the  difficulty,  it  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  fact  that  the  school 
is  still  under  American  control  rather 
than  a Chinese  institution.  The  work 
to  be  done  is  as  important  as  ever, 
and  with  the  return  next  fall  of  Mr. 
Moyer,  prepared  for  the  development 
of  the  agricultural  service  of  the 
school  in  this  land  of  famines,  other 
means  must  be  found. 


David  Moyer  Creates 
Enthusiasm 

A noteworthy  piano  recital  was 
given  in  Oberlin  Nov.  16  by  Assistant 
Professor  David  Moyer  of  the  Oberlin 
faculty.  The  Oberlin  Artists’  course 
rarely  furnishes  a program  that  sat- 
isfies both  musicians  and  laymen  as 
readily  as  did  this  recital  of  Mr. 
Moyer’s.  Miss  Bertha  Hart,  in  re- 
viewing the  program  states,  “he 
again  proved  that  rare  combination  of 
virtuosity  and  musicianship,  a virtu- 
osity which  embraces  all  the  superior 
mechanism  which  enables  a pianist  to 
color  tone  in  the  most  effective  man- 
ner, and  a command  of  rhythmic 
shading  and  emphasis  which  few  art- 
ists surpass — .”  He  has  the  happy 
faculty  of  including  his  audience  in 
the  performance  of  his  numbers, 
pointing  each  mood  by  unusually  ex- 
pressive personality. 

In  his  program  was  the  Bach  Organ 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D major  in  the 
Busoni  transcription,  the  recall  being 
the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  the  same 
key  from  the  well-tempered  Clavi- 
chord ; a brace  of  Chopin  Studies  from 
Op.  25;  a group  of  eight  from  Thirty 
Moods  and  Scenes  in  Triple  Measure 
by  Godowslcy;  the  Liszt  Polonaise  in 
E major;  a small  bravara  by  Doh- 
nangio;  and  several  other  Chopin 
Etudes. 


117  Different  Routes  to  the 
Hospital 

Patients  entering  Allen  Hospital  of 
Oberlin  have  come  by  . 117  different 
routes,  according  to  the  annual  re- 
port just  issued  by  the  hospital  board 
of  managers.  The  most  common 
route  was  by  the  tonsils,  with  73 
cases,  followed  by  pregnancy  53,  acci- 
dents 36,  'appendicitis  29,  bronchitis 
27,  and  influenza  21.  The  other  routes 
brought  mostly  one  or  two  patients 
each.  All  told  there  were  468  cases 
handled  during  the  year.  Of  these 
187  were  male,  281  female,  with  an 
average  stay  in  the  hospital  of  8.6 
days. 

The  community  contributed  over 
twice  the  number  of  patients  that  the 
college  did,  316  to  152.  The  commu- 
nity patients  averaged  twice  as  long 
in  their  stays,  10.2  days  to  5.1  days. 

The  number  of  patients  per  day  has 
ranged  from  1 to  26,  with  an  average 
for  the  year  of  12.4. 

It  cost  to  operate  the  hospital 


$49,879.96,  of  which  amount  the  stu- 
dents contributed  in  health  fees 
$16,660  and  in  service  fees  $1,878. 
From  special  college  endowment  funds 
were  received  $3,997.45.  The  com- 
munity in  service  fees  paid  in 
$17,750.17  and  income  amounting  to 
$1,019.32  was  received  from  special 
funds  held  for  community  service. 
This  left  a deficit  for  the  year  (ten 
and  a half  months)  of  $8,575.02.  Be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  of 
this  will  be  met  by  the  Oberlin  Com- 
munity Chest,  the  balance  coming 
from  the  college  general  endowment 
income. 

Included  in  these  figures  was  $4,- 
679.77,  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Browning  House,  rest  house  for  girls, 
and  the  contagious  disease  house,  and 
$7,151.42  for  the  dispensary. 

The  report  again  acknowledges  the 
two  large  gifts  that  made  the  hospital 
possible — that  of  Mrs.  F.  E.  Prentiss 
toward  the  building  and  the  note- 
worthy gift  of  the  family  of  the  late 
Myrtle  Grace  Vial,  ’08,  that  secured 
the  exceptionally  fine  equipment. 

The  nursing  staff  consists  of  a su- 
perintendent and  thirteen  nurses. 
These  are  all  graduate  nurses.  No 
training  for  nurses  is  conducted. 


Students  Hold  Industrial 
Conference 

A three-day  Industrial  Conference 
■was  held  Nov.  5-7  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Forum  Club,  a new  student  or- 
ganization. A large  attendance  was 
present  at  each  lecture.  The  special 
speakers  were  Albert  F.  Coyle,  editor 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  En- 
gineers Journal,  H.  R.  Doolittle  of  the 
American  Plan  Association,  Elizabeth 
Magee,  secretary  of  the  Consumers 
League  of  Cleveland,  Cornell  Hewson 
of  the  Columbia  Conserve  Company 
of  Indianapolis,  Max  Hayes,  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Citizen,  and  Jerome 
Davis,  professor  of  practical  Philan- 
thropy at  Yale.  Miss  Magee  and  Dr. 
Davis  are  graduates  of  Oberlin  in  the 
classes  of  1911  and  1913  respectively. 


Van  der  Pyl  Resigns 

Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl,  pastor 
of  the  United  church  after  ten  years 
service  in  Oberlin  has  tendered  his 
resignation.  The  church  accepted  it 
with  much  regret  and  persuaded  Mr. 
Van  der  Pyl  to  continue  till  August, 
1927. 
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New  Members  on 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Oberlin 
enters  on  the  new  year  with  two 
trustees  serving  for  the  first  time  in 
this  capacity  and  two  with  previous 
experience.  The  two  coasts  and  Ohio 
are  represented  by  these  trustees. 
Two  selections  were  made  by  the 
alumni  and  two  by  the  trustees.  All 
are  Oberlin  graduates,  three  prior  to 
1900,  the  other  shortly  after.  One  is 
a woman,  the  second  woman  now  on 
the  board,  the  third  to  ever  have  been 
elected  a trustee  of  Oberlin. 


DAN  F.  BRADLEY,  ’82 

Dan  Freeman  Bradley,  ’82,  the  re- 
elected trustee,  first  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  board  in  1891.  With  this 
long  experience  as  a trustee  it  is 
easily  understandable  why  the  alumni 
reelected  him.  The  place  he  holds  in 
the  estimation  of  his  fellow  trustees 
is  seen  in  his  selection  by  them  as 
chairman  of  their  committee  on  Pres- 
idential Succession.  Dr.  Bradley  was 
at  one  time  president  of  Grinnell  col- 
lege but  for  the  past  21  years  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  Cleveland.  A for- 
ward looking  pastor  of  a forward 
looking  congregation  has  built  an  in- 
stitutional church  whose  effectiveness 
is  well  felt  in  Cleveland  and  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country. 

Dr.  Bradley  is  an  active  participator 
in  community  affairs,  a member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Industry,  of  the  Commu- 
nity Fund.  He  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  the  Federation  of  Churches 


Board  of  Trustees 

comprising  225  churches  of  19  denom- 
inations; for  20  years  he  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  Cleveland.  He  has  been  a trustee 
of  the  Congregational  Foundation  for 
education  since  its  founding.  He  is 
a member  of  a joint  committee  of  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  bodies 
that  are  considering  the  organic  union 
of  these  two  churches  throughout  the 
country.  Already  a start  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  in  Cleveland. 
He  is  serving  his  second  year  as  vice- 
moderator of  the  National  Council  of 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Dr.  Bradley  is  joined  in  his  good 
work  by  Mrs.  Bradley.  She  has  been 
an  officer  in  the  women’s  department 
of  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  many 
years  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Women’s  Committee  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bradley  have  had  three  boys  at  Ober- 
lin, two  graduating  and  the  third  fin- 
ishing his  work  at  Case. 


BEATRICE  DOERSCHUK,  ’06 

To  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
late  Judge  Alexander  Hadden  the 
trustees  last  June  elected  Beatrice 
Doerschuk  of  the  class  of  1906.  Miss 
Doerschuk  was  at  one  time  assistant 
dean  of  women  at  Oberlin.  She  had 
previously  taught  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  at  Oxford  College,  Ohio.  She 
spent  two  years  at  Columbia  in  grad- 
uate study  and  in  1919  became  As- 


sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Vo- 
cational Information,  New  York 
which  position  she  still  holds. 

Miss  Doerschuk  is  the  fourth  mem- 
ber of  the  board  whose  graduation 
from  college  occurred  in  this  century. 


BEATTY  B.  WILLIAMS,  ’99 

The  trustees  elected  for  the  full 
six-year  term  to  succeed  Thomas  L. 
Johnson,  deceased,  Beatty  B.  Wil- 
liams of  the  class  of  1899.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’ home  is  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  president  of  the  C.  and  G. 
Cooper  Company,  -builders  of  gas  and 
oil  engines,  president  of  the  Chapman 
Engineering  Company,  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Chapman-Stein 
Furnace  Company. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Williams  was 
chairman  of  the  Ohio  State  Commit- 
tee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  more  re- 
cently has  been  a prominent  and  act- 
ive member  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  held  sev- 
eral important  offices  in  the  local  and 
state  organizations  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  In  politics  he  is  a Re- 
publican and  for  some  time  has  been 
a member  of  the  State  Executive 
Committee  of  that  party.  He  is  a 
member  of  several  commercial  and 
social  organizations.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  Amy  F.  Fairchild,  grand-neice  of 
President  Fairchild  and  a student  in 
Oberlin  in  the  early  nineties.  Their 
son,  Lawrence,  graduated  from  Ober- 
lin in  the  class  of  1926. 

Because  of  his  experience  and 
varied  interests  it  is  expected  that  Mr. 
Williams  will  make  a valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  board  of  trustees. 
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ROBERT  A.  MILLIKAN,  ’91 


The  New  York  Times  rotogravure 
section  of  September  19th  carried  a 
fine  picture  of  Rev.  Raymond  B. 
Buker  of  Bates  College,  Coach  of  the 
Oberlin  cross-country  team  for  one 
year.  Mr.  Buker  is  shown  with  his 
wife  and  son,  with  the  information  to 
the  effect  that  they  are  going  to 
carry  the  word  of  God  to  the  heathen 
in  southwestern  China. 

Copies  have  just  come  from  the 
press  of  the  H.  W.  Gray  Company  of 
a Christmas  anthem,  "Sleeping  The 
Christ  Child  Lay,”  music  by  Assist- 
ant Professor  James  Husst  Hall,  with 
words  by  Assistant  Professor  Flor- 
ence Jenny  Hall.  This  is  the  second 
in  a series  of  three  anthems  being 
published  this  fall  by  Novello.  The 
anthems  are  very  attractive  music- 
ally, and  extremely  practical  to  sing. 

On  November  15  Professor  G.  W. 
Fiske  spoke  before  the  Olla  Podrida 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland, 
on  “Who  is  Educated.”  In  the  eve- 
ning he  gave  a dinner  address  at  the 
First  Methodist  church,  Lakewood,  on 
“Living  the  Ideals  of  Jesus.”  On  the 
23rd  he  was  at  the  Fairmount  Presby- 
terian church,  Cleveland  Heights, 
speaking  on  “Whither  Bound  in  Re- 
ligious Education.”  “The  Supreme 
Values  in  Religion  for  Young  People” 
was  the  subject  of  four  addresses 


The  Alumni  ballot  once  more  put 
Robert  A.  Millikan,  ’91,  on  the  board. 
Dr.  Millikan  served  one  term  as  trus- 
tee, from  the  year  1918  to  1924.  His 
election  brings  back  to  the  board  one 
of  the  college’s  most  distinguished 
alumni.  He  is  an  eminent  scientist, 
having  received  notable  honors  and 
decorations,  such  as  the  award  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  Physics  in  1923  for 
isolating  and  measuring  the  electron; 
the  Comstock  Prize  for  research  in 
electricity  in  1913;  the  Edison  Medal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electri- 
cal Engineering,  1922;  the  Hughes 
Medal,  Royal  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1923;  the  Foroday  Medal,  Chem- 
ical Society  of  London;  and  many 
others.  Dir.  Millikan  is  the  Director 
of  Norman  Bridge  Laboratory  of  Phys- 
ics, at  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Pasadena,  and  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  that  insti- 
tution. 


given  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Religious  Education 
at  the  State  Young  People’s  Confer- 
ence held  at  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  No- 
vember 26  to  28. 

Professor  P.  D.  Sherman,  on  No- 
vember 9,  spoke  on  “The  Drama  as  a 
Factor  in  the  Social  Life  of  the 
Church”  before  the  Congregational 
church  at  Norwalk.  On  the  10th,  in 
connection  with  National  Education 
Week,  he  addressed  the  high  school 
at  Berlin  Heights.  On  the  17th  he 
was  a speaker  at  the  Lorain  County 
Bankers  Association  meeting  held  in 
Oberlin.  He  is  giving  a course  of 
monthly  lectures  on  Modern  Litera- 
ture before  the  literary  department  of 
the  Federation  Clubs  of  Elyria  and  on 
the  Drama  before  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion of  Elyria. 

“A  Basis  of  Selective  Choosing  of 
Candidates  from  High  School”  was 
the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Miss 
F.  Isabel  Wolcott  on  November  19  be- 
fore the  Ohio  Association  of  Regis- 
trars and  Examiners  in  annual  session 
at  Western  Reserve  University. 

The  Arthur  P.  Schmidt  Company  of 
Boston  have  just  published  a book 
of  finger  technics  for  the  piano 
prepared  by  Professor  Orville  A. 
Lindquist.  The  title  is  “Precision 
Studies.” 


Professor  Savage  spoke  November 
1 and  2 before  district  meetings  of 
the  Michigan  Education  Association 
in  Kalamazoo  and  Detroit.  On  Oc- 
tober 25  he  was  a speaker  at  the  New 
York  State  College  Athletic  Confer- 
ence at  Buffalo.  Dr.  Edwin  Fauver  of 
Rochester  is  president  of  this  confer- 
ence and  called  in  Director  Savage  to 
assist  him  in  acquainting  the  newer 
conference  with  the  ideals  of  inter- 
collegiate sports  in  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence. Professor  Savage  has  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  the  sec- 
ond semester  of  this  year. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  was 
speaker  Nov.  15  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Toledo  on  the  subject  “Why 
Go  to  College?”  Nov.  26-28  he  gave 
three  addresses  at  the  Older  Boys’ 
Conference  at  Jackson,  Mich.  He 
is  to  give  two  addresses  before  the 
Older  Boys’  Conference  of  Massa- 
ehussets  and  Rhode  Island,  held  at 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Dec.  3-4.  On  the  5th 
he  preaches  at  Mt.  Herman  School 
and  Northfield  Seminary  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  on  the  12th  at  Culver 
Military  Academy  in  Indiana. 

Professor  Geiser  of  the  political 
science  department  was  among  the 
group  of  American  college  and  uni- 
versity professors  who,  on  invitation 
of  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  visited 
Europe  last  summer  with  view  to 
studying,  at  first  hand,  international 
organizations. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  and  the  Hon. 
Theodore  E.  Burton,  ’72,  were  speak- 
ers at  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
church  in  Austinburg,  Ohio,  Oct.  24. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Paul  N.  Mac- 
Eachron  have  a fourth  son,  born  Nov. 
18  at  Allen  hospital. 

Professors  James  C.  McCullough 
and  Alfred  P.  Lothrop  were  made  full 
professors  by  action  of  the  trustees 
at  their  November  meeting. 

Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Mack  was  severely 
injured  when  struck  by  an  auto  near 
her  home  on  East  College  street  in 
October.  The  bones  of  one  leg  were 
fractured  in  a number  of  places. 

Assistant  Professor  Frederick  B. 
Artz  speaks  in  December  before  the 
Faculty  Club  at  Ohio  State  University 
on  Rome  in  the  18th  Century. 

Dr.  Raymond  W.  Bradshaw  is  to  at- 
tend the  Student  Health  Association 
meeting  in  New  York  during  Christ- 
mas holidays. 


Faculty 
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Professor  Robert  A.  Budington  rep- 
resented the  American  Society  of  Nat- 
uralists at  the  Western  Reserve  Cen- 
tennial celebration  in  November. 

Associate  Professor  Kirke  L.  Cow- 
dery  will  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Modern  Language  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  during  the  holi- 
days. 

Professor  David  R.  Moore  will  be 
in  Rochester  during  the  holidays  at- 
tending the  annual  meetings  of  the 
American  Historical  Society. 

The  Conservatory  Trio,  consisting 
of  Professors  Bennett,  Kessler,  and 
Goerner,  gave  their  second  Oberlin  re- 
cital this  fall  on  Nov.  23.  Professor 
Reber  Johnson  assisted  with  first 
violin  in  two  quartet  numbers. 


On  Friday  night,  October  22,  Ober- 
lin’s  football  team  embarked  on  a 
lake  steamer  at  Cleveland.  The  next 
morning  they  traveled  from  Buffalo 
to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  there,  Jame- 
son, Jones  and  Ballard  scored  three 
touchdowns  from  forward  passes 
and  Oberlin  defeated  Rochester  uni- 
versity 18  to  0. 

Oberlin  had  just  emerged  from  two 
stiff  battles,  the  Mt.  Union  and  the 
Reserve  scraps,  and  Case  was  sched- 
uled for  the  following  week.  Coach 
MacEachron,  taking  all  this  into  ac- 
count used  his  second  team  for  the 
major  part  of  this  Rochester  encoun- 
ter, and  even  so,  had  little  trouble  in 
coming  out  ahead.  The  game  itself 
was  a rather  listless  affair.  Rochester 
was  able  now  and  then  to  hold  Ober- 
lin’s  line  plunges,  but  it  did  the  Em- 
pire state  men  little  good,  for  the 
crimson  would  make  that  up  by  pass- 
ing the  ball  over  the  line.  Each  of 
the  Oberlin  touchdowns  came  from 
passes  which  were  tossed  on  Oberlin’s 
fourth  down.  Rochester  never  even 
threatened  to  score  and  was  unable 
to  do  anything  against  a firm  Mac- 
Eachron defense. 

On  October  30,  Case,  the  second  of 
Oberlin’s  Cleveland  opponents,  came 
to  Oberlin’s  Athletic  Field.  There  was 
little  doubt  at  the  end  of  the  game, 
as  to  which  was  the  better  team. 
Oberlin  worked  in  11  first  downs. 
Case  had  one.  Oberlin  scored  six 
points.  Case  had  none. 


Professor  Louis  D.  Hartson  was 
Grinnell  College’s  representative  at 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Western  Reserve  University  in 
Cleveland  Nov.  11-13.  He  is  to  be  in 
Philadelphia  during  the  holidays  at 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association. 

Professor  Fullerton  will  attend 
meetings  of  the  Biblical  Society  in 
New  York  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Professor  Frederick  A.  Goerner 
played  with  the  Cleveland  Quartet  in 
a concert  in  Cleveland  in  November. 

Professor  Frederick  O.  Grover  and 
Professor  Lynds  Jones  attended  the 
opening  of  the  new  Samuel  Mather 
Science  Hall  at  Kenyon  college. 


It  was  another  of  those  games 
in  which  swimming  suits  seem  just 
about  as  appropriate  as  football  togs. 
It  rained  before  the  game  started,  it 
rained  while  the  game  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  it  rained  after  the  game  was 
over.  But  the  rain  and  mud  had  lit- 
tle ill  effect  on  Oberlin.  MacEachron 
and  his  men  knew  the  mud  too  well. 

Oberlin  was  the  undoubted  master 
of  the  Scientists.  Burr,  Hansbary, 
Poe  and  Fleming  came  out  with  a 
vicious  attack  which  pushed  through 
the  Case  line  for  yard  after  yard. 
Oberlin’s  score  was  helped  somewhat 
by  a break,  but  that  came  in  the 
midst  of  a steady  advance.  Doll’s  punt 
had  been  poor,  and  Oberlin  took  the 
ball  on  the  Case  36-yard  line.  Poe 
and  Burr  gained,  but  an  offside  pen- 
alty put  Oberlin  back  and  when  the 
fourth  down  came  into  sight  Oberlin 
still  had  six  yards  to  go.  Poe  heaved 
a pass.  Courtney  of  Case  reached  for 
it.  He  did  grab  it  but  the  slippery 
pighide  refused  to  stay  “grabbed”  and 
slid  from  Courtney’s  fingers  into  the 
arms  of  "Chuck”  Wilder,  and  it  was 
first  down  for  Oberlin  on  the  Cleve- 
land 20-yard  mark. 

Burr  hit  center  for  six.  A trick 
play  sent  Fleming  around  end,  and 
all  the  way  to  the  one-half-yard  line. 
To  send  it  over  from  there  was  a mere 
formality. 

The  feature  playing  of  the  game 
was  that  of  Doll,  Case  end  and  back- 
field  man.  The  trouble  was,  that 


Case  had  no  others  like  him.  For  a 
man  playing  with  a losing  squad, 
with  a combination  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly win,  his  fight  and  go-getiveness 
were  superb. 

Burr  was  enabled  to  outpunt  Case 
by  a goodly  margin,  largely  through 
the  work  of  Bob  Ballard.  The  heady 
Oberlin  end  was  down  under  each  of 
the  Oberlin  punts,  and  time  after 
time  threw  himself  on  the  leather  just 
before  it  rolled  over  the  goal  line,  giv- 
ing the  ball  to  Case  on  its  own  two, 
or  three,  or  four-yard  line. 

The  field  was  much  too  muddy  for  any 
exhibition  of  real  football.  Time  after 
time  men  would  hit  the  field  and  slide 
along  for  six  or  eight  yards,  in  what- 
ever posture  they  first  happened  to 
land.  Case  made  a desperate  effort 
to  score  in  the  last  few  minutes.  An 
Oberlin  punt  was  blocked  on  the 
Crimson  25-yard  line.  Freshcorn, 
Case  quarterback,  did  the  only  thing 
there  was  for  him  to  do.  His  men 
couldn’t  gain  through  the  line,  so  he 
called  for  four  straight  passes.  The 
first  thre  e were  grounded  and  the 
last  was  good  for  only  eight  yards, 
and  that  just  as  the  final  gun  was 
shot. 

Oberlin  had  a full  two  weeks’  rest 
before  the  Miami  game.  During  that 
time  the  Oberlin  faculty  and  students 
kept  themselves  amused,  in  part,  by 
thinking  up  a new  appellation  for 
Oberlin’s  athletic  teams.  The  result 
of  a poll,  taken  by  the  Review,  was 
that  the  teams  should  be  known  as  the 
“Yeoman,”  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  expression,  “Ye-O-Men,”  and 
seeming  to  be  entirely  fitting  because 
of  the  noblemen  to  which  “Yeomen” 
itself  refers.  The  other  most  popular 
suggestion,  and  one  which  almost 
came  out  ahead  of  the  one  finally 
chosen,  was  the  “ Savages,”  in  recog- 
nition of  the  many  years  of  faithful 
service  having  been  given  by  Director 
C.  W.  Savage,  head  of  the  Oberlin  ath- 
letic teams. 

The  Yeomen  then  entered  the  Mi- 
ami game  with  a record  behind  them 
of  22  games  without  one  defeat  and 
having  accumulated  315  points  to 
their  opponents’  37.  Oberlin  left  that 
Miami  game  with  its  first  defeat  in 
three  seasons,  with  no  more  points 
added  to  its  own  total,  and  with  14 
added  to  that  total  score  of  the  op- 
ponents. 

The  game  was  proof  enough  that 
no  coach  can  keep  a team  champion- 
ship-primed forever.  Miami  was  good, 
mighty  good,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
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Oberlin  would  have  won  even  if  it 
had  been  up  to  par,  but  as  it  was, 
Oberlin  was  playing  below  its  usual 
standard.  It  was  merely  a case  of 
Oberlin  having  an  “ off  day,”  and  of 
having  a team  superb  meet  them  at 
that  very  time,  of  all  times,  for  such 
a thing  to  happen. 

Oberlin  gained  nine  first  downs, 
while  Miami  made  five;  but  Miami 
made  its  first  downs  count,  and  Ober- 
lin lacked  the  punch  to  do  that.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  Miami  played  rings 
all  around  Oberlin,  just  as  Oberlin 
played  rings  around  Case.  The  game 
was  played  practically  in  the  air,  with 
32  passes  being  thrown  by  both  teams. 
Miami  made  her  passes  worth  some- 
thing. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  Big  Red, 
using  the  pass  method,  worked  the 
ball  to  Oberlin’s  six-yard  line.  For 
about  the  only  time  in  the  whole 
game  the  Savages  then  played  foot- 
ball, and  stopped  the  coming  Miami 
hurricane.  But  it  -was  not  for  long. 
Miami  soon  worked  the  ball  up 
again,  and  a pass  from  Wohlwender 
to  Stryker  scored. 

In  the  second  half  Oberlin  snapped 
into  life,  for  a time,  and  worked  the 
ball  to  the  Oxfordian  eight-yard  line, 
only  to  lose  the  ball  on  downs.  Stry- 
ker then  went  back  to  punt  for  Miami. 
He  saw  a hole  in  the  line.  He  hit 
that  hole  and  kept  going  for  95  yards, 
rushing  past  four  Oberlin  men  with 
no  trouble  at  all. 

The  final  quarter  came  and  Oberlin 
threw  sixteen  passes.  It  was  just  as 
well  that  they  did  for  they  had  noth- 
ing more  to  lose,  and  they  might  have 
gained  something.  A third  of  the 
tosses  were  good,  the  rest  were  either 
intercepted  or  grounded.  Miami  left 
the  field  with  a well  deserved  victory 
over  the  Yeomen. 

November  20,  Wooster  came  to 
Oberlin  for  the  Yeomen’s  final  game. 
Wooster  had  won  each  of  its  confer- 
ence games,  and  if  it  had  defeated 
Oberlin,  would  have  been  tied  with 
Muskingum  for  the  conference  cham- 
pionship. This  Yellow-jacketed  out- 
fit was  strong.  They  had  been  vic- 
torious over  Ohio  Wesleyan,  and  they 
had  smothered  Reserve  under  a 13-3 
score  just  after  Oberlin  had  barely 
skimmed  by  with  a game  from  the 
Pioneers. 

A team  which  holds  ten  senior  reg- 
ulars, who  have  seen  their  first  de- 
feat while  on  the  squad,  just  one  week 
before,  is  not  very  likely  to  take 
things  easy  in  the  next  game.  The 


Qberlin  squad  fought  as  it  had  never 
fought  before,  and  Wooster  fell  6-0. 

The  score  came  in  the  second  quar- 
ter. Fleming  punted  to  the  Wooster 
five-yard  line.  Fox’s  attempt  to  re- 
turn fell  short,  and  was  called  out 
of  bounds  on  the  seven-yard  line. 
Oberlin  had  little  trouble  in  taking  it 
over  from  there,  Poe  carrying  the 
oval  on  the  final  spurt. 

Poe  deserved  the  credit  for  that 
touchdown.  The  speedy  half  was  at 
his  best  in  the  game,  and  it  seemed 
at  times  that  he  was  unstoppable. 
Time  after  time  Poe  carried  the  ball, 
and  time  after  time  he  gained.  Hans- 
bary  opened  up  too,  and  his  one  35- 
yard  run  was  one  of  the  prettiest  fea- 
tures of  the  game.  Burr,  though 
taken  out  for  a while  because  of  in- 
juries, Fleming,  Hosfield,  Wickenden, 
all  of  the  backs  played  heads-up  foot- 
ball. And  with  them  was  the  line. 
Ballard  played  a bang-up  game,  and 
very  few  Wooster  gains  went  around 
his  end.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
were  very  few  Wooster  gains,  except 
by  forward  passes,  and  those  all  came 
at  times  when  they  were  of  little  use. 
The  whole  squad  played  real  offensive 
football,  and  Captain  Zwick  and  Coach 
MacEachron  may  well  have  left  the 
game  with  a feeling  of  satisfaction 
for  the  year’s  work,  even  if  there  was 
that  one  drop  to  Miami. 

At  the  football  banquet,  which  was 
held  the  following  Tuesday  night, 
over  four  hundred  men  paid  homage 
to  the  gridiron  scrappers.  The  main 
talk  of  the  program  was  given  by  Mr. 
Cleaveland  R.  Cross,  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  who  told  the 
men  that,  though  their  present  glory 
would  soon  be  overrun  by  greater 
things,  still  they  held  a spirit  which 
would  not  leave  them,  but  which 
would  carry  them  on  through  the 
coming  years  through  many  other 
battles. 

“Art”  Poe,  as  president  of  the  Var- 
sity “O”  Club,  presided  as  toastmas- 
ter at  the  meeting.  A brief  talk  was 
given  by  Coach  MacEachron,  and  the 
letters  were  awarded  by  Director 
Savage  to  17  deserving  men.  Soph- 
omores getting  their  letters  were: 
Holter,  Parks  and  Gowdy;  juniors, 
Fleming,  Hoecker,  Hosfield,  Metcalf, 
Wickenden  and  Johnny  and  Chuck 
Wilder;  seniors,  Ballard,  Burr,  Hans- 
bary,  Jones,  Poe  and  Captain  "Bill” 
Zwick. 

Captain  Zwick,  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  announced  the  captain  of 


the  squad  for  next  year,  hailing  him 
as  a man  who  played  as  well  and  as 
hard  as  any  man  on  the  team,  and  as 
a man  in  whom  he  had  the  utmost 
confidence.  The  leader  chosen  for 
1927  season  is  “Chuck”  Wilder,  right 
tackle. 

On  Thanksgiving  day,  Wooster,  hav- 
ing failed  to  recover  from  the  Oberlin 
game,  fell  before  Mt.  Union.  This 
left  the  leading  conference  teams  in 
the  following  order:  Muskingum, 

champions,  having  lost  none  of  the 
games  on  a very  easy  schedule;  sec- 
ond, Oberlin,  with  six  won  and  one 
lost;  Wesleyan,  five  won  and  one  lost; 
Wittenberg,  four  won  and  one  lost. 
Dayton  and  St.  Xavier  have  been 
omitted,  since  they  played  but  three, 
and  one,  conference  games,  though 
their  resulting  percentage  is  1000. 


Dads  Pull  a Winner 

If  the  freshmen  boys  never  loved 
their  Dads  before,  they  do  now  after 
the  banquet  given  them  by  their  elders 
on  November  13.  It  was  Dad’s  and 
Mother’s  day  and  a goodly  number 
of  the  parents  were  present  to  join 
in  the  week-end  festivities. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dad  George 
Frederick  White,  ’96,  dads  of  the 
class  of  1930  invited  all  freshmen 
boys  to  a dinner  at  Rowland  hall  fol- 
lowing the  football  game.  Most  of 
the  boys  were  present  as  were  also 
47  dads.  The  freshmen  glee  club 
sang,  the  freshman  football  team, 
winners  of  the  interclass  champion- 
ship, arose  and  bowed  and  each  par- 
ent present  was  introduced  by  his  son. 
Letters  were  read  from  absent  dads. 

Son  Theron  Robinson,  president  of 
the  freshman  class,  gave  a word  of 
advice  to  the  dads  and  Dean  Thomas 
W.  Graham  tcld  some  experiences  out 
of  his  early  life. 

It  was  a very  happy  occasion  and 
the  dads  voted  to  repeat  it. 

Other  events  of  the  week-end  were 
the  all-college  dance  in  the  evening 
at  Warner  gym  and  the  exhibition  of 
paintings  at  the  Art  Museum.  Many 
parents  were  seen  on  the  dance  floor 
and  a large  number  visited  the  mu- 
seum. 


Alumni  interested  in  study  in  either 
France  or  Germany  may  secure  in- 
formation relative  to  fellowships  by 
writing  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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Nicol  Relinquishes  Deanship 

Dr.  Carl  C.  W.  Nicol,  lor  13  years 
dean  of  men  at  Oberlin  has  relin- 
quished the  deanship  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  his  full  time  to  teach- 
ing. The  new  arrangement  will  go 
into  effect  next  September  — the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  college  year.  The 
request  for  the  change  came  from  Dr. 
MacLennan,  head  of  the  department 
of  philosophy,  of  which  Dr.  Nicol  is 
a member.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment had  so  developed  that  either  a 
new  teacher  must  be  secured  or  Dr. 
Nicol's  full  time  given  to  the  work. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ap- 
pointment committee  and  the  general 
council  of  the  faculty  the  trustees  at 
their  November  meeting  authorized 
the  transfer. 


$80,000  for  Shansi 

Fifty  thousand  for  endowment  and 
thirty  thousand  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  association  has  just  been 
added  to  the  financial  resources  of 
the  Shansi  Memorial  Association  for 
the  work  of  the  schools  in  China. 

The  money  comes  from  the  Hall 
Estate  Trustees.  In  his  will  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Hall  stipulated  that  one- 
third  of  his  residuary  estate  should 
be  used  for  educational  work  in  the 
Near  East  and  Far  East.  Mt.  Hall 
had  always  been  a liberal  contribu- 
tor toward  the  work  in  Shansi  and 
this  gift  is  an  indication  of  the  Hall 
trustees’  recognition  of  that  fact. 


Succeeds  Harold  King 

To  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  history 
department  left  by  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Harold  L.  King,  Mr.  Edgar  Mc- 
Innis  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  been  appointed  acting  assistant 
professor  of  history  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  school  year. 

Mr.  Mclnnis  took  his  degree  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1923, 
with  first  honors  in  history,  English, 
and  philosophy.  He  was  a Rhodes 
scholar  in  Oxford  for  three  years,  and 
graduated  with  high  honors  in  1925, 
after  which  he  took  his  third  year  in 
Oxford. 

While  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Mclnnis  took 
the  Jardine  prize  for  English  poetry, 
and  while  in  Oxford,  he  won  the  New- 
digate  prize  for  an  English  poem,  on 
Byron.  The  Newdigate  prize  is  a 
famous  institution  of  Oxford,  and  was 
once  won  by  Mathew  Arnold  and 
Swinburne  failed  to  get  it,  in  com- 
petition. 


Glee  Club  on  Short  Tour  . 

The  college  by  placing  a larger 
share  of  the  holiday  vacation  before 
Christmas  and  cutting  down  the  after- 
Christmas  share  makes  it  difficult  for 
the  Glee  Club  to  take  an  extended  trip 
this  year  as  it  leaves  too  little  time 
after  Christmas,  which  is  the  prefer- 
able time  in  most  communities  for  af- 
fairs of  this  sort. 

The  tentative  schedule  of  the  Glee 
Club  for  the  holidays  includes  in 
Ohio,  Willard,  Marion,  Mansfield,  Orr- 
ville,  Wadsworth,  and  New  London 
prior  to  Christmas  and  Warren,  Can- 
ton, New  Philadelphia,  Bellaire,  Wells- 
ville,  Salem,  and  Pittsburg  and  Erie, 
Pa.,  after  the  25th. 


Public  School  Music  Growing 

The  Public  School  Music  News  Let- 
ter started  by  members  of  the  P.  S. 
M.  class  of  ’25  is  being  reorganized 
and  enlarged  to  admit  not  only  last 
year’s  class  (1926)  but  also  all  former 
P.  S.  M.  classes.  Members  of  former 
P.  S.  M.  classes  interested  in  an  Ober- 
lin School  Music  Magazine  who  would 
like  to  receive  a copy  and  perhaps 
contribute  to  it,  are  asked  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  the  following  peo- 
ple who  are  backing  the  enterprise: 
Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Umfleet,  102  North- 
wood  Blvd.,  Greencastle,  Ind.;  Mr. 
Paul  W.  Winter,  134  Oakwood  Ave., 
Beckley,  W.  Va„  or  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Williams,  410  N.  Barnard  St.,  Howell, 
Mich. 

The  public  schools  of  Howell,  Mich., 
have  begun  the  year  believing  in  the 
motto,  ‘‘Music  for  Every  Child — Every 
Child  for  Music,”  as  is  shown  by  the 
report  made  recently  in  which  253 
different  individuals  out  of  834  en- 
rolled, had  elected  some  vocal  or  in- 
strumental music.  Nearly  one  out  of 
every  three  electing  music  is  quite 
remarkable.  The  high  school  of  300 
has  an  orchestra  class  of  75  persons. 
The  grade  school  has  an  orchestra 
class  of  60.  All  instruction  is  given 
to  the  pupils  free  of  charge,  the  only 
requirements  being  that  an  instru- 
ment of  some  kind  be  gotten  (many 
are  rented  by  the  pupils  for  from  50c 
to  $1.50  a month)  and  that  the  neces- 
sary music  be  purchased.  All  of  the 
high  school  organizations  appear  in 
their  second  annual  autumn  concert 
on  November  18th.  Two  programs 
will  be  presented  at  the  popular 
prices  of  10  cents  for  students  and 
25  cents  for  adults.  The  entire  mu- 


sic program  of  the  schools  is  under 
the  direction  of  Arthur  L.  Williams, 
P.S.M.,  ’25. 


Dramatics  Popular 

The  Dramatic  Association  has  opened 
its  twentieth  season  with  a full 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  a 
waiting  list.  A larger  number  than 
usual  of  out-of-town  dates  have  el- 
ready  been  booked,  two-thirds  of 
which  are  return  engagements  by  re- 
quest. November  second,  two  plays 
were  given  at  the  Community  Church, 
Pittsfield,  and  November  fifth  a pro- 
gram of  three  plays  was  put  on  at 
Norwalk  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Senior  class  of  the  high  school.  No- 
vember sixth  brought  the  Play  House, 
of  Cleveland,  to  Finney  Chapel,  in 
“Sun-Up,”  the  Pulitzer  prize  play  for 
1925.  November  twenty-seventh  the 
association  gave  its  annual  autumn 
production  in  Finney  Chapel,  present- 
ing Rachel  Crothers’  three-act  comedy, 
“Expressing  Willie.”  This  will  be 
taken  to  Cleveland  and  played  two 
nights,  December  third  and  fourth,  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 


Home-Coming  Awards 

Behr’s  Boot  Shop  for  the  second 
year  in  succession  won  the  cup  for 
the  best  decorated  store  at  Home- 
Coming  time.  Honorable  mention 
went  to  Yocoms,  winners  of  the  cup 
two  years  ago. 

The  dormitory  cup  for  best  decora- 
tions was  captured  by  Shurtleff  Cot- 
tage whose  airplane  contest  between 
Oberlin  and  Case  was  most  suggest- 
ive. Klinefelters  and  Grey  Gables 
were  runners  up. 

At  the  costume  dance  wearers  of 
Bulgarian  peasant  costume  took  the 
prize.  These  were  Edward  Haskell, 
’28,  and  Sarah  Bennett,  ’30,  of  Bald- 
win. 


Home-Coming  Events 

A continuous  rain  throughout  the 
afternoon  and  evening  of  Home-Com- 
ing day  could  not  dampen  the  ardor 
of  the  large  number  of  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  college  that  returned 
to  Oberlin  October  30.  The  stadium 
was  crowded  with  an  enthusiastic 
audience  to  see  Oberlin  outslide  Case. 
Then  they  all  adjourned  to  the  Men’s 
Building  where  the  fireplaces  and  hot 
chocolate  dried  and  warmed  them. 
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There  were  warm  greetings  also  as 
classmates  and  faculty  members  met 
once  more. 

In  the  evening  Warner  Gym  was 
aglow  with  lights  and  in  its  gay  dec- 
orations was  the  center  for  students 
and  faculty.  The  early  part  of  the 
evening  was  given  over  to  hallowe’en 
stunts  by  students  from  various 
boarding  houses  followed  by  a cos- 
tume dance  in  which  alumni  and  fac- 
ulty members  joined.  The  large  and 
small  gym  floors  were  filled  to  ca- 
pacity. More  than  the  usual  number 
of  younger  alumni  were  back  and 
entered  heartily  into  the  home-coming 
spirit. 


Musical  Union  Honors 
President  King 

The  Musical  Union  has  opened  its 
67th  year  with  a chorus  of  225  voices. 
It  will  once  again  present  the  Messiah 
as  its  holiday  concert,  this  year  in 
honor  to  President  King.  With  Dr. 
Andrews  leading,  Professor  Bruce 
Davis  at  the  organ,  and  the  Conserva- 
tory Orchestra  as  accompaniment,  a 
splendid  rendition  is  assured.  The 
soloists  this  year  are  all  from  Toledo: 
Maude  Elies  Lockens,  soprano;  Nor- 
ma Schelling  Emmert,  contralto; 
Clarence  R.  Ball,  tenor;  Roscoe  C. 
Mulholland,  bass. 


Carl  Patton,  ’88  Speaks 

Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton,  professor  of 
practical  theology  at  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  was  the  first  ap- 
pointee on  the  Mead-Swing  Founda- 
tion. Dr.  Patton  spoke  at  Chapel 
October  29  and  at  a special  vesper 
service  the  following  Sunday.  This 
foundation  made  by  the  late  Albert 
T.  Swing,  emeritus  professor  in 
church  history  in  the  Graduate  School 
of  Theology,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  noted  scientists  and  preach- 
ers to  Oberlin  to  speak.  Dr.  Patton 
is  a graduate  from  Oberlin  in  the  class 
of  1888  and  after  many  years  in  the 
active  ministry  recently  joined  the 
faculty  of  the  Chicago  institution. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Cairns 

Mrs.  William  D.  Cairns  died  at  the 
Elyria  Memorial  hospital  Nov.  2,  after 
a lingering  illness.  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Cairns  came  to  Oberlin  in  1899, 
•when  Mr.  Cairns  became  Professor 


Anderegg’s  assistant  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics.  Mrs.  Cairns 
entered  thoroughly  into  the  life  of  the 
college  and  community.  She  studied 
in  Oberlin  College  and  later  at  Ohio 
State  University,  and  for  several 
years  was  head  of  the  home  econom- 
ics and  domestic  science  department 
of  the  Oberlin  high  school.  Besides 
Dr.  Cairns  she  is  survived  by  a 
daughter,  Mary,  a junior  in  college, 
and  a son,  Robert,  a freshman. 


One  Product  Tested  and 
Proved 

Dear  Editor:  — 

The  readers  of  this  magazine  are 
all  familiar  with  the  recent  movement 
of  “testing  a college  by  its  product.” 
Accepting  this  standard  as  a sound 
one,  Mr.  Erwin  Griswold,  class  of  ’24, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Griswold, 
Class  of  ’98,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  is 
another  good  proof  that  Oberlin  need 
not  apologize  for  its  product — even  if 
we  grant  that  the  parents  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  case  — for  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  a student  lives  up  to  such 
uniformly  high  standards  as  Mr. 
Griswold  has,  since  he  called  attention 
to  himself  by  ranking  high  in  the 
“ Freshman  tenth  ” at  Oberlin.  He 
won  the  highest  standing  in  the  sen- 
ior class,  made  a double  major  in 
Political  Science  and  Mathematics 
with  summa  cum  laude  honors  in 
both;  and  all  this  in  spite  of  active 
part  in  managing  chest  campaigns, 
mock  conventions,  and  other  activi- 
ties and  incidentally  becoming  an  ex- 
pert authority  on  boundaries  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  When  he 
entered  Harvard  Law  his  own  mod- 
esty and  appreciation  of  legal  prob- 
lems convinced  him  he  had  failed  to 
make  good.  But  the  cold-blooded 
Harvard  law  professors  thought  other- 
wise, for  out  of  a Freshman  class  of 
over  500  of  the  brightest  young  men 
in  America,  Mr.  Griswold  was  one  of 
the  two  highest  ( over  one-third 
failed)  and  the  result  is  that  he  is 
now  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review,  the  highest  honor  a stu- 
dent can  obtain  and  perhaps  the  high- 
est student  honor  in  the  American 
academic  world.  He  also  passed  the 
highest  freshman  examination  in  com- 
petition for  a Harvard  law  freshman 
scholarship.  With  Griswold’s  con- 
nection with  the  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view, that  journal  of  jurisprudence 
may  now  be  fairly  claimed  ns  an 
Oberlin  institution  since  Oberlin  has 


had  for  a number  of  years  more  men 
on  that  staff  than  any  other  uni- 
versity or  college  in  America.  Messrs. 
Chaney,  Hengst,  Issecks,  and  Wheeler, 
recent  members  of  its  editorial  board, 
are  Oberlin  products.  No  one  doubts 
that  Mr.  Griswold  will  maintain  our 
standards  and  transform  our  custom 
in  the  Cambridge  institution  into  a 
tradition. 

An  Observer. 


What  Bowdoin  Alumni  Say 

“We  recommend  that  the  salary 
scale  for  the  Faculty  be  kept  at  a 
point  where  Bowdoin  can  offer  com- 
pensation which  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  that  offered  by  other  col- 
leges of  similar  type.  College  teach- 
ers are  among  the  worst  paid  of 
skilled  laborers.  Teachers  in  high 
schools,  all  things  considered,  are  as 
a class  better  compensated.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  College  have  funds 
to  remedy  this  situation  insofar  as  is 
possible.  This  is  because  the  College 
should  be  able  and  willing,  like  any 
employer,  to  do  justice  to  its  employ- 
ees. But  it  is  important  as  well  that 
the  College  be  able  to  compete  in  the 
labor  market  for  the  employees  of  its 
liking.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not  so 
malign  college  teachers  as  to  assume 
that  they  are  animated  only  by  con- 
siderations of  lucre.  But,  unless  col- 
lege teachers  as  a class  are  willing 
to  put  their  profession  on  a definitely 
monastic  basis  with  vows  of  poverty 
and  celibacy  as  universal  require- 
ments for  ordination,  it  is  idle  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  material  induce- 
ments enter  this  as  they  do  every 
field  of  employment.  To  suppose  that 
a college  professor  does  not  feel  the 
difference  between  a $4,000  salary  and 
a $6,000  salary  is  as  little  to  his  credit 
as  to  suppose  that  he  cares  for 
nothing  but  pelf. 

“In  connection  with  the  salary  scale 
now  obtaining  at  Bowdoin,  we  call 
attention  to  the  figures  quoted  at 
pages  13  and  14  of  the  Faculty  report. 
Our  information  is  that  Amherst, 
Brown,  Dartmouth,  Swarthmore,  and 
Carleton  pay  full  professors  up  to 
$6,000  as  against  $5,000  at  Bowdoin. 
We  consider  that  a $6,000  maximum 
is  certainly  none  too  high  and  we 
believe  that  under  some  circum- 
stances which  we  discuss  a little 
later,  the  College  should  be  prepared 
to  spend  substantially  more.”  From 
the  Bowdoin  Alumni  Committee  Re- 
port on  The  Needs  of  The  College. 
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Katharine  Wright  Marries 

Miss  Katharine  Wright,  ’98,  college 
trustee  and  sister  of  the  famous 
Wright  brothers,  inventors  of  the  air- 
plane, was  married  in  Oberlin,  Nov. 
20  to  Henry  J.  Haskell,  ’98,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Miss  Wright,  who  had  been  in 
Oberlin  the  day  previous  for  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  college,  surprised  her 
friends  as  well  as  others  by  her  mar- 
riage, which  was  held  at  the  home  of 
her  classmate,  Dr.  Louis  E.  Lord  and 
was  observed  only  by  intimate  rela- 
tives of  the  bride  and  groom.  Presi- 
dent Henry  Churchill  King  performed 
the  ceremony. 

Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  credited 
Mrs.  Haskell  with  being  in  a large 
part  responsible  for  their  success.  It 
was  she  who  encouraged  them  when 
difficulties  arose,  who  mended  the 
wings  of  the  early  planes  when  torn, 
who  taught  school  and  gave  her  sal- 
ary to  finance  their  experiments  and 
who  has  continued  as  home-maker  for 
her  brother,  Orville.  Wilbur  Wright 
died  shortly  after  their  airplanes  had 
been  proved  a success. 

Mr.  Haskell  is  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  with  which  paper  he  has 
been  connected  ever  since  his  grad- 
uation from  Oberlin. 


Chicago  Women  Elect 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  was 
held  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  Saturday, 
October  23rd.  The  election  of  officers 
resulted  as  follows:  President,  Mrs. 
Alice  Charles  Reid,  ’02,  461  Park  Ave., 
River  Forest,  111.;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Helen  Smailes  Swearingen,  ’13, 
35529  Everett  Ave.;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Grace  F.  P.  Smith,  ’25,  5717 
Kimbark  Ave.;  treasurer,  Miss  Ruth 
D.  Wells,  25  N.  Dearborn  St.;  Record- 
ing secretary.  Miss  Helen  Dart,  ’12, 
6850  Crandon  Ave.;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Laura  S.  Price,  ’93, 
Southmoor  Hotel. 

Miss  Wells  reported  twenty-five  dol- 
lars given  to  the  Chicago  Collegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupation,  ten  to  the  Vo- 
cational Supervision  League,  seventy 
to  the  Bridgman  Memorial  Hospital 
(beside  other  funds  given  directly  to 
Mrs.  Bridgman),  and  also  the  club’s 
successful  cooperation  in  the  recital 
of  Mr.  Reber  Johnson  last  May. 

Mrs.  Flora  Bierce  Dee,  ’93,  was 
again  appointed  as  our  delegate  to  the 
Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations. 


Mrs.  Dee  has  been  serving  most  suc- 
cessfully as  president  of  the  Bureau 
for  some  time.  The  resignation  of 
our  other  delegate  to  the  Bureau,  Mrs. 
Janie  Hayford  Packard,  ’84,  was  re- 
gretfully accepted,  and  the  president 
will  announce  later  her  successor  as 
well  as  our  delegate  to  the  Vocational 
Supervision  League  if  our  present  del- 
egate, Mrs.  Inez  Michener  Smith,  ’92, 
declines  to  serve  longer. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Bullock  Boynton,  ’08,  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Lies,  '25,  were  added 
to  the  present  program  committee. 

The  program  of  the  afternoon  was 
a discussion  of  the  committee’s  re- 
port on  “How  May  the  College  Test 
Its  Product?’’  led  by  Mrs.  Mary  Plumb 
Millikan,  ’93.  The  subject  roused  the 
liveliest  interest,  especially  the  ques- 
tion of  the  curriculum.  While  all 
present  would  probably  have  agreed 
to  the  general  statement  that  a col- 
lege teaches  one  “to  learn  how  to  live 
while  making  a living,”  the  fact  was 
emphasized  that  Oberlin  could  offer 
pre-professional  courses  without  low- 
ering her  cultural  standard  and  would 
hold  some  of  her  students  who  now 
finish  their  work  elsewhere.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  advantage  of 
shortening  the  extremely  long  prepar- 
ation for  the  medical  profession  has 
already  been  widely  recognized.  Ex- 
tra copies  of  the  Alumni  Association 
questionnaires  were  distributed  and  a 
large  vote  is  expected  from  the  Chi- 
cago group. 


’26  Women  Welcomed  in 
New  York 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York  was  held 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  twenty- 
third,  at  the  Women’s  University 
Club. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Agnes  Warner 
Mastick,  welcomed  the  1926  gradu- 
ates, and  announced  Mrs.  Ruth  John- 
son Boyers  as  chairman  of  the  Host- 
ess and  Membership  committee;  Miss 
Esther  Andrews,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Opportunities; 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Chamberlain,  chair- 
man of  the  Music  Committee.  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Greene  Preble,  the  treas- 
urer, reported  102  paid  members. 

Interested  discussion  of  three  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Alumni  Commit- 
tee on  "How  May  the  College  Test 
Its  Product?”  was  followed  by  tea 
and  the  greeting  of  friends,  old  and 
new. 


Severance  Etchings  on  1927 
Calender 

The  college  calendar  will  again  this 
year  be  made  up  of  etchings  by  Miss 
Julia  Severance,  whose  etchings  on 
last  year’s  calendar  have  caused  so 
much  favorable  comment.  Expres- 
sions of  approval  of  that  calendar 
have  come  from  many  outside  the 
Oberlin  constituency  as  well  as  from 
within  it.  Secretary  George  Jones 
announces  that  the  1927  calendar  will 
even  be  superior  to  that.  The  price 
will  remain  the  same,  fifty  cents,  and 
copies  in  any  quantity  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Secretary’s  office. 


Activities  in  Honolulu 

Laura  A.  Andrews,  class  of  1902, 
acted  as  hostess  at  the  A.  A.  U.  W. 
meeting  October  19  at  Washington 
Place,  (Gov.  W.  R.  Tarrington’s  of- 
ficial residence)  in  Honolulu,  H.  T. 
The  club  invited  seventy-five  women 
from  the  S.  S.  “Ryndam”  World 
Cruise  College  ship  to  be  their  guests. 
Dean  James  E.  Lough  was  there  with 
Gov.  Tarrington. 

At  the  D.  A.  R.,  Aloha  Chapter,  at 
the  same  place,  the  night  before,  Mrs. 
Andrews  was  chairman  of  the  Court- 
esy committee. 

The  Oberlinites  enjoyed  hearing 
Fred  Demuth  play  three  violin  se- 
lections most  beautifully  at  C.  W. 
Best’s  October  15.  Mr.  Vernon  Rob- 
inson played  the  piano  most  accept- 
ably. Mrs.  J.  Merle  Davis  (Volberg 
Vea)  spoke  on  “Why  we  sent  our 
son  to  Oberlin.”  Lawrence  MacDan- 
iels,  ’12,  and  his  wife,  Frances  Coch- 
ran, ’12,  recently  arrived  in  Honolulu, 
were  present. 

Central  Union  Church,  “The  Church 
in  a Garden,”  Honolulu,  H.  T.,  must 
breathe  quite  an  Oberlin  atmosphere. 
Vernon  Robinson,  ’25,  is  director  of 
music  there;  Mrs.  Carl  J.  Allenbaugh, 
is  second  soprano  in  the  ladies’ 
quartet  and  is  also  one  of  the  teachers 
in  the  kindergarten  department;  Dor- 
othy Bacon,  ’05,  is  pianist  for  the  pri- 
mary department;  Mrs.  Stanley  Liv- 
ingston, ex-con.,  teaches  in  the  pri- 
mary department;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Forbes, 
’94,  is  superintendent  of  the  junior 
department;  Mrs.  Vernon  Robinson 
teaches  in  the  junior  department;  and 
Gerald  Kinnear,  ’21,  is  a teacher  in 
the  senior  department.  The  men’s 
class  is  using  the  text,  "Thirty 
Studies  about  Jesus,”  by  E.  I.  Bos- 
worth. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’47— The  “ Woman  Citizen,”  edited  by 
Mrs.  Henry  Blackwell  (Lucy  Stone),  was 
recently  sold  to  the  Woman  Citizen  Cor- 
poration, an  organization  composed  of 
women  from  seventeen  states.  This  paper 
and  its  editors  were  pioneers  in  the  wom- 
an's suffrage  movement  in  this  country. 

’55-*56— Mrs.  Solan  Boomer  is  living  with 
her  two  daughters,  Miss  Jessie  Boomer 
and  Mrs.  Fred  Arnold,  in  Wilmette,  111. 
A son,  Henry,  lives  in  Montana,  and  a 
married  daughter  on  the  old  homestead 
at  Bristol,  III.  “ Mrs.  Boomer’s  life  has 
been  a wholesome  Christian  influence  in 
her  home  and  community  and  she  is  re- 
markably well  for  one  of  her  age.” 

’5G-’59— Dr.  Frank  Porter  Woodbury  died 
in  Flushing,  L.  I.,  September  8.  He  was 
run  over  in  Cleveland  four  years  ago  and 
had  never  fully  recovered.  His  wife,  who 
survives  him,  was  Abbie  L.  Richards,  ’66. 

’59-’61— William  Tully  Norton  died  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on  September  2, 
1926,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  while 
on  the  way  from  Cleveland  to  visit  his 
sisters,  Mrs.  James  A.  Massa  and  Mrs. 
Olive  N.  Berry,  at  Northport,  Mich.,  where 
they  were  spending  part  of  the  summer. 

’59-’62— James  Anderson  Massa  died  at 
Northport,  Mich.,  September  16,  1926.  Ilis 
88th  birthday  was  July  4,  1926. 

’60—Elihu  C.  Barnard  has  changed  his 
address  from  742  E.  John  Street,  Appleton, 
Wis.,  to  4426  Klingle  Street  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

’62-’63— Lafayette  McWilliams  died  at 
his  residence  in  Chicago  August  30.  His 
studies  in  Oberlin  were  interrupted  by  en- 
listment in  the  Union  army  and  he  never 
got  back  to  college.  After  leaving  the 
army  as  captain  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Marshall.  Field  & Co.  and  was  later  a 
partner  in  the  firm.  Of  recent  years  he 
has  been  engaged  in  real  estate. 

’68—  Professor  Almon  W.  Burr  of  Beloit 
College,  has  prepared  two  monographs  en- 
titled “Do  You  Know  How  to  Study?” 
and  “A  Dozen  Questions  that  College  Pro- 
fessors Never  Ask,”  which  are  having  a 
wide  circulation. 

’69-’70 — J.  F.  Dunlap  sustained  serious 
injuries,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  just 
before  an  Oberlin  reunion  that  he  had 
counted  on  attending.  lie  had  hot  seen 
an  Oberlin  student  for  thirt3r  years  and 
had  written  a friend  that  he  would 
rather  meet  bis  old  class  than  all  the 
kings  and  queens  of  Europe. 

’70— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Quincy  L.  Dowd  of 
Lombard,  111.,  celebrated  their  golden  wed- 
ding on  August  8,  1926,  in  Winnetka, 
where  they  were  invited  by  friends  and 
former  parishioners  to  spend  the  week- 
end. Mr.  Dowd  has  been  for  forty-five 
years  In  the  ministry  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  On  his  retirement  from 
active  service  in  1919  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowd 
went  to  Lombard,  where  they  soon  found 
their  place  in  the  church  and  literary  life 
of  the  village. 

’70— According  to  Quincy  L.  Dowd  the 
class  of  1870  is  rather  notable  for  its 
number  of  golden  wedding  anniversaries, 
for  in  addition  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dowd’s 
on  August  8.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  L. 
Jackson  (Mary  Hamilton)  of  Greensburg, 
Ind.,  celebrated  on  September  9,  and  the 
Hon.  Henry  B.  Wolcott  and  Sarah  Pad- 
dock Wolcott  of  Richmond,  Jamaica,  B. 


W.  I.,  are  to  hold  theirs  on  December  16. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  P.  Burwell  of  Seat- 
tle, celebrated  their  fiftieth  in  1920. 

“ There  are  now  nineteen  surviving 
members  of  the  class,  seven  men  and 
twelve  women.  Frank  R.  Simmons  of 
Erie,  Pa.,  is  the  oldest  and  Dr.  James  F. 
Baldwin  of  Columbus  the  youngest.” 

’71— Miss  Anna  E.  Fitch  died  in  August. 
Her  home  had  been  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’72,  t.  ’75 — Rev.  Albert  L.  Gridley  lives 
with'  his  sister  in  Campbell,  N.  Y. 

’72— The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  Sep- 
tember 12  says:  “ Opponents  of  Congress- 
men Theodore  E.  Burton,  Republican, 
and  Charles  E.  Mooney,  Democrat,  have 
withdrawn  from  the  race.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  local  congres- 
sional districts  that  such  an  event  has 
occurred  and  was  regarded  as  a great 
tribute  to  both  Mooney  and  Burton  who 
stood  side  by  side  in  Cleveland’s  fight 
against  the  Chicago  water  steal.  The 
movement  to  grant  Burton  and  Mooney  re- 
election  without  a contest  was  forecast  In 
the  Plain  Dealer  three  months  ago.” 

’73— Sister  Frances  Anna,  one  of  the  old- 
est living  graduates  of  the  Conservatory, 
is  a member  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  St. 
Mary’s  Convent,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

’74 — Mrs.  G.  S.  Pope  has  had  two  maga- 
zine articles  published  recently;  also  a 
paper  which  she  prepared  and  read  be- 
fore the  district  convention  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  in  Yankton,  S.  Dak.,  was  voted  by 
the  convention  to  be  published  in  the 
South  Dakota  White  Ribbon  Journal. 

’74— Mrs.  John  A.  Ewalt  died  October 
13  at  Gahana,  Ohio,  where  Mr.  Ewalt  has 
been  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  a number  of  years.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewalt  lacked  just  eleven  months  of  cele- 
brating their  fiftieth  wedding  anniversary. 
Mrs.  Alice  Ewalt  Rogers,  c.  ’99-01,  and 
Robert  Ewalt,  ’07,  as  well  as  Dr.  Ewalt, 
survive. 

Ex-’75— Eugene  Frayer,  who  graduated 
from  Cornell  in  ’76,  died  in  New  York 
City  on  May  5,  1926.  He  was  a member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Frayer  and  Erhardt. 

Ex-’75 — Fred  Smith,  a member  of  ’75 
till  junior  year,  died  in  Los  Angeles  in 
May,  1926. 

’75— Four  members  of  the  class  of  ’75 
now  live  In  Los  Angeles— A.  T.  Burnell, 
with  Mrs.  Mary  Frayer  Burnell,  ’76,  and 
their  daughter,  Elizabeth,  at  1029  N.  Stan- 
ley avenue,  J.  M.  Marks,  2520  Trinity 
Street,  John  Fisher  Peck,  at  3311  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  and  C.  C.  Vennum  at  1972 
Canyon  Drive.  Mr.  Burnell,  who  sends 
this  item,  has  come  to  Los  Angeles  after 
thirteen  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  Children's  Home  Society. 

’75— Under  the  caption,  “ Rogers,  Father 
of  the  Linotype,”  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Dally  Eagle  of  September  5,  1926,  runs  a 
three-column  write-up  of  the  achievement 
of  John  R.  Rogers,  ’75,  now  a Trustee  of 
Oberlin.  Mr.  Rogers  has  himself  taken  out 
over  400  patents  on  various  improvements 
on  the  original  linotype  machine,  has  seen 
the  machines  develop  until  they  now  sot 
fifty-two  different  languages,  and  are 
found  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  Is 
still  at  work  at  the  age  of  70  “teaching 
Ids  wonderful  machine  new  tricks.” 

•70— Professor-Emeritus  Charles  B.  Mar- 
tin of  Cleveland,  who  recently  returned 
from  the  summer  abroad,  has  been  Invited 


to  fill,  temporarily,  a vacancy  on  the  facul- 
ty at  Beloit,  Wis.  Professor  Wright,  well 
known  here  for  many  years,  an  eminent 
member  of  the  Beloit  faculty,  died  after 
a sudden  stroke.  Mr.  Martin  has  refused 
the  offer  on  account  of  his  work  in  Cleve- 
land. 

’76— Jane  Zurmelly  reports  a motor  trip 
last  summer  through  twenty  states  and 
Ontario.  The  party  made  short  stays  at 
Hot  Springs  National  Park,  Ark.,  Lafay- 
ette National  Park,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
the  Sesquicentennial  in  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Gettysburg,  Pa.— 
one-fiftli  of  the  way  around  the  world,  and 
no  accidents. 

’77— Mr.  Albert  J.  Gilchrist  of  Cleveland, 
died  in  that  city  September  7,  1926. 

C.  ’78-’79— Mrs.  Fanny  Snow  (Mrs.  Wm. 
A.)  Ivuowlton,  nationally  known  composer 
and  musician,  died  in  Cleveland  Novem- 
ber 11.  She  was  noted  for  her  song  cycle, 
“ Hawthorne  and  Lavender,”  and  for  her 
book,  “ Nature  Songs  for  Children.”  ■ Her 
husband,  Dr.  W.  A.  Knowlton,  daughter, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Knowlton  Wilcox,  and 
son,  Donald  Snow  Knowlton,  survive  her. 

’SI— Died,  on  Saturday,  September  4, 
1926,  Julia  Brainerd  Hall,  at  her  home 
and  that  of  her  sister,  Louie  Alice  Hall, 
at  1422  Highland  Avenue,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  The  service  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
of  which  Miss  Hall  had  been  for  many 
years  a member,  was  read  at  the  home, 
and  the  burial  was  in  the  lot  of  the  two 
sisters  in  beautiful  Mount  Hope  cemetery 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

’82— Alice  Minerva  Cowles  died  in  a To- 
peka (Ivans.)  hospital  October  17,  follow- 
ing an  operation  for  cancer.  She  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Professor  Henry  Cowles 
of  the  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary  1835 
to  1881.  Her  brother,  William,  also  ’82, 
died  last  year. 

’82— Mrs.  Eva  Emery  Dye  published, 
several  years  ago,  a book  entitled  “ Mc- 
Laughlin and  Old  Oregon,”  which  has 
been  used  by  Mary  Carr  Moore  as  the 
basis  for  the  opera,  “ Narcissa,”  recently 
produced  in  Portland,  Ore.  The  Portland 
“Sunday  Oregonian”  of  September  5, 
1926,  contained  a half-page  story  and  ap- 
preciation of  this  stirring  musical  setting 
for  the  story  of  the  pioneers. 

’83— Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Swift  Is  spending 
the  year  with  her  daughter,  Dorothy,  in 
Chicago.  Miss  Swift  Is  in  the  editorial 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  with  residence  at  5737  Blackstone 
Avenue. 

’S3— James  H.  Garnett  received  his 
LL.D.  degree  from  the  Arkansas  Baptist 
College  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  June.  His 
address  is,  care  of  the  American  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  Route  3,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

’85— A.  M.  Kent  and  wife  spent  their 
winter  vacation  In  southern  California, 
and  In  May  he,  as  a commissioner  from 
Kansas,  attended  the  Presbyterian  Gen- 
eral Assembly  In  Baltimore.  While  In  the 
east  he  visited  relatives  In  New  York  City 
and  Chicago,  and  attended  Commence- 
ment exercises  nt  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

’87— Mrs.  Delos  O.  Kinsman  (Anna  Bar- 
nard) is  now  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Her  husband  Is  professor  of  Economics 
at  American  University. 
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‘87—  Paul  Howland,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association,  recently  made 
his  first  appearance  in  a criminal  court 
case  for  over  twenty  years.  It  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  appointment  by  Presiding 
Judge  Weygandt  to  defend  an  indigent 
prisoner  charged  with  murder.  He  won 
his  case.  This  was  the  first  appointment 
since  the  inauguration  of  Judge  Wey- 
gandt’s  policy  in  appointing  prominent  at- 
torneys in  Indigent  cases. 

'88— Lt.  Col.  F.  L.  Case,  U.  S.  A.,  writes: 
“ I am  now  * G-3  ’ (Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations  and  Training),  3rd 
Corps  Area,  and  next  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff  in  rank  among  the  Staff  personnel 
here,  after  having  been  Assistant  * G-3 ' 
for  three  years. 

“ Last  year  I delivered  addresses  here 
on  the  Tacna-Arica  Plebiscite,  among 
other  places,  before  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Political  Economy  Club,  having  been  an 
eye-witness  to  a large  Chilean  mobiliza- 
tion on  Tacna  and  Arica  In  1020.” 

188— Charles  J.  Chamberlain  delivered 
an  address  before  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Botanists  at  Cornell  August  1G. 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  America.  Twenty-seven  na- 
tions were  represented. 

*88— Dr.  John  R.  Commons,  president  of 
the  National  Consumer’s  League,  presided 
at  all  the  League’s  sessions  during  the  con- 
vention held  in  Cleveland  November  20-30. 
He  is  professor  of  Economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  is  the  author 
of  several  books  along  that  line. 

'88— Joe  Beatty  Burtt  and  Anna  Gurney 
have  a third  grandchild,  Julia  Ann  (daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Burtt),  born 
November  8.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  B.  Burtt 
live  at  540S  University  Avenue,  Hyde 
Park. 

’SO — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Maynard  M.  Metcalf 
are  now  making  their  home  In  Baltimore 
at  3115  St.  Paul  Street. 

’89 — Miss  Mary  Ilaskell  is  making  a so- 
cial survey  of  conditions  among  the  Bul- 
garians in  Lorain,  preparatory  to  working 
among  them. 

’89-'91 — Col.  Charles  R.  Howland,  who 
has  been  in  command  of  the  14th  Infantry 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  is  now  attend- 
ing the  Army  War  College,  as  a student 
officer,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'89-’92— Miss  Mary  Means,  for  thirty 
years  a missionary  in  India,  and  most  re- 
cently in  charge  of  the  Bijnor  district, 
died  October  10  at  Mussorrcc,  India. 

T.  *90— Professor  Thomas  S.  Inborden, 
the  husband  of  Sarah  Jane  Evans,  after 
thirty-one  years  of  continuous  service  as 
principal  of  the  Joseph  K.  Brick  Agricul- 
tural and  Industrial  School  near  Enfield, 
N-  C.,  has  assumed  the  position  of  prin- 
cipal emeritus. 

’90— Mrs.  Nevada  D.  Hitchcock  has 
closed  her  house  on  Crosshighwny  Road 
at  Westport,  Conn.,  and  will  be  In  Ches- 
hire, Conn.,  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock is  writing  and  lecturing  on  Gardens. 
She  is  particularly  Interested  in  Iris  Gar- 
dens, Rock  Gardens  and  Water  Gardens. 
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*91— Hon.  Seabury  C.  Mastick,  senator 
from  Westchester,  presided  at  the  State 
Republican  Convention  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York,  September  27  and  28. 

T.  '91— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Steiner 
were  in  Europe  the  past  summer,  spend- 
ing a week  during  the  national  festivities 
as  guests  of  the  Clieeho-Slovakian  repub- 
lic. then  settling  down  to  the  work  on  the 
official  biography  of  President  Masaryk, 
which  Dr.  Steiner  has  bech  commissioned 
to  prepare,  and  which  will  be  published 
by  the  Century  Company. 

’91— Robert  A.  Millikan  and  family  have 
returned  from  South  America,  stopping  on 
the  way  from  New  York  to  Pasadena,  to 
give  the  Terry  Lectures  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity on  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion and  also  to  speak  at  Vassar  College 
and  elsewhere. 

T.  ’91— Professor  Edward  A.  Steiner’s 
latest  book,  “ The  Eternal  Hunger,”  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  he  has 
written. 

’91— William  F.  Ireland,  Spearflsh,  S. 
Dak.,  has  an  article  in  the  November  is- 
sue of  The  American  Missionary  entitled 
” Some  encouraging  results  of  church 
work.”  Mr.  Ireland  was  recently  elected 
by  the  Black  Hills  Association  of  Congre- 
gational Churches  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  National  Council  of  Congregational 
Churches,  whose  next  meeting  will  be 
held  next  May  in  Omaha. 

’92— Mrs.  David  P.  Simpson  (Clara  Lit- 
tle) died  on  her  fifty-seventh  birthday, 
September  9,  at  Allen  Hospital,  Oberlin. 
She  had  lived  in  Cleveland  for  a great 
many  years,  where  Mr.  Simpson  is  prin- 
cipal of  West  High  School.  Having  a 
great  fondness  for  young  people  she  fre- 
quently assisted  the  high  school  pupils  in 
their  recreational  activities.  She  helped 
organize  the  West  Side  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  acted 
as  vice-president  and  editorial  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  Women's 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  and  last  May  was  elect- 
ed vice-moderator  of  the  Ohio  Conference. 
She  had  many  Oberlin  connections,  her 
husband  graduating  in  the  same  class  with 
her  in  1892,  and  her  children,  Donald  in  *19, 
Elizabeth  in  ’23,  Alice  in  ’24.  David  Is 
now  a sophomore.  She  is  also  survived  by 
three  sisters,  Miss  Elizabeth  Little,  ’S6-’S7, 
and  Miss  Alice  Little,  ’88.  of  Oberlin.  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Jackson,  '93  of  Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 

*92— Herbert  Chapman,  superintendent 
of  the  Washington  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  in  October  after  an  illness  of 
six  months’  duration.  lie  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Jeanne  F.  Chapman,  and 
two  sons,  Horace  Weston  and  Allen  Theo- 
dore. 

lion.  ’92— On  October  10  occurred  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Weltha  Post  Leggett  widow 
of  MnJ.  Gen.  Mortimer  B.  Leggett,  In 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  General  Leggett, 
who  died  In  189G,  was  a prominent  Cleve- 
land patent  lawyer,  and  received  from 
Oberlin  College  an  honorary  degree  In 
1892. 

'92— Tougaloo  College,  Mississippi,  has 
Just  completed  a new  academic  building 
and  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cyrus 
Hamlin  Auditorium  and  the  Ellon  Upson 
Woodworth  Library.  Great  material  prog- 
ress has  been  made  at  Tougaloo  under  the 
pr<  sldency  of  William  T.  Holmes. 

’93— Paul  Harwood  Dudley,  son  of  Dr. 


and  Mrs.  Stowell  B.  Dudley,  was  mar- 
ried, July  2,  1920,  to  Miss  Avis  Hatha- 
way of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Mr.  Dudley 
Is  continuing  his  work  at  the  University 
of  California  for  his  doctor’s  degree  and 
at  Christmas  time  will  go  to  Pomona  col- 
lege to  take  Professor  Woodford's  place 
as  professor  of  geology,  till  June. 

’93— Dana  Bennett  Durand,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Dana  Durand,  was  married 
September  8,  1926,  to  Miss  Katharine  Rus- 
sell Hayes  of  Romansville,  Pa.  They  will 
be  nt  home  after  November  first  at  25 
Shuler  Lane,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

’93— Mrs.  Clara  Davis  Bridgman  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  Homeric,  Septem- 
ber 4,  returning  to  her  work  in  Johannes- 
burg, Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

’93— Mrs.  James  Bond  (Jane  A.  Brown) 
Is  In  Oberlin  this  year  doing  graduate 
study.  Her  daughter,  Lucy,  is  a fresh- 
man in  Oberlin  Conservatory. 

’93— Grant  Randal,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1920.  writes  of  a ’93  reunion 
lately  held  in  Seattle.  Mrs.  McVey  Sum- 
ner, Mrs.  Margaret  Mouat  DuPuis,  Fred 
Griffiths  and  Grant  Randal  are  all  living 
there;  and  Bert  Hogan  and  wife,  .and 
Stowell  and  Mary  Dudley  and  daughter 
Dorothy,  all  happened  to  turn  up  there 
at  the  same  time.  Therefore  nine  of 
them  got  together  at  a down  town  res- 
taurant and  for  two  hours  “ relived  old 
college  days.”  Stowell  and  Mary  Dud- 
ley had  come  to  bring  Dorothy,  who  is  to 
finish  her  college  course  at  the  university 
of  Seattle  instead  of  at  Oberlin. 

’94— M'ss  Mary  Matter  has  moved  from 
Brodhead,  Wis.,  to  Oberlin  and  Is  living 
at  15  College  Place. 

’94 — W.  H.  (Bill)  Merriam,  surgeon  in 
the  XL  S.  Army,  with  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  returned  in  May  via  the  Panama 
Canal  and  New  l’ork,  from  a three-year 
tour  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  After  a 
month  of  leave  spent  in  Cleveland  and 
vicinity  he  went  to  Camp  McClellan,  Ala., 
as  medical  inspector  for  the  summer  train- 
ing camp,  reporting  at  his  new  station, 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C\,  in  August.  I-Ie  is  at 
present  on  special  duty  as  Post  Surgeon 
and  Comminding  Officer  of  the  hospital 
at  Fort  Screven,  Ga.,  but  will  return  to 
bis  permanent  station,  Fort  Moultrie, 
about  the  middle  of  November. 

Ilis  older  son  is  a junior  in  the  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.,  high  school. 

C.  ’94-’9G — Mr.  Lynnel  Reed  and  Mrs. 
Corinne  Rider  Kelsey  announce  their  mar- 
riage, on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth  of 
August,  1926,  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  At  home, 
The  Park  Lane,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

’94— Clarence  C.  Cross  died  at  his  home 
in  Moberly,  Mo.,  October  5,  1926.  He  Is 
survived  by  his  wife,  formerly  Miss  Ma- 
rian Jenkins  of  Oberlin,  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Cornie  Cross  Patrick,  '93,  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

T.  '95— Dr.  James  Bond  is  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretary  for  colored  work  and  director 
of  the  Interracial  Commission  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  was  Kentucky's  sole  represen- 
tation at  the  World  “Y”  Conference  at 
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Helsingfors,  Finland,  last  summer.  Later 
be  was  a member  of  a party  of  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  secretaries  that  inspected  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  in  Europe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bond  have  five  sons  and 
a daughter.  One  son,  Max,  bolds  the  de- 
gree of  B.P.E.  from  the  Chicago  “Y”  Col- 
lege and  is  director  of  physical  work  in  a 
Pittsburgh  “ Y.”  Another  son,  Tom,  a 

B. S.  and  A.B.  from  Langston  University, 
Oklahoma,  and  A.B.  from  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity, Pa.,  is  professor  of  Science  in  Sim- 
mons University,  Louisville,  Ivy.  Horace, 
the  youngest  son,  with  an  A.B.  from  Lin- 
coln University,  Pa.,  is  professor  of  Edu- 
cation in  Langston  University,  Okln.,  and 
is  now  on  leave  of  absence  studying  in 
the  University  of  Chicago  for  his  Ph.D. 
degree. 

Dr.  Bond  reports  that  the  Interracial 
Commission,  which  seeks  to  cultivate  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  races  and  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  negro,  is  mak- 
ing remarkable  progress  throughout  the 
South. 

‘96— Attorney  Louis  B.  Fauver  of  Ely- 
ria, was  injured  in  a head-on  collision  of 
his  car  and  another  machine  just  west  of 
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Norwalk  on  September  27.  Cuts  and 
bruises  and  the  general  shock  kept  him  in 
the  Norwalk  hospital  for  several  days. 

T.  *96— Rev.  Edgar  R.  Fuller  died  Au- 
gust 24.  His  home  was  at  Bakersfield, 
Calif. 

Ex-*96— Rebecca  Ashley  writes:  “ I took 
a motor  trip  of  some  4500  miles  this  sum- 
mer through  Italy  to  Vienna,  Trieste, 
thence  by  boat  down  the  Dalmatian  coast 
and  back  to  Venice,  thence  by  motor  to 
the  Italian  lakes,  the  Riviera,  to  Genoa, 
whence  I returned  on  the  S.  S.  Puilio  as 
fellow  passenger  with  Professor  Wager  of 
Oberlin.” 

97 — Dr.  Harlan  Dudley,  who  has  been 
at  Berea,  Ivy.,  for  several  years,  has  left 
there  to  take  a position  at  Ohio  State 
University  Hospital. 

’98 — The  Collinwood  high  school,  Cleve- 
land, of  which  Frank  P.  Whitney  is  prin- 
cipal, has  a new  addition,  which  gives 
them  the  largest  and  finest  school  plant 
in  the  city.  Enrollment  exceeds  3000  and 
Mr.  Whitney  estimates  that  there  will  be 
500  more  before  June. 

’9S— C.  Horace  Iviracofe  has  been  named 
district  secretary  of  the  Iviwanis  Clubs  of 
the  Indiana  district  for  1927.  District 
headquarters  are  in  the  Huntington  Trust 
Sc  Savings  Building,  in  which  institution 
Mr.  Iviracofe  has  been  manager  of  the  in- 
surance department  since  March  1.  1926. 

Ex-’9S— The  North  American  Review, 
edited  for  twenty-eight  years  by  Col. 
George  Harvey,  former  ambassador  to 
England,  has  recently  been  sold  by  him 
to  Walter  Butler  Mahony,  a former  stu- 
dent at  Oberlin  with  the  class  of  ’98.  Mr. 
Mahony  graduated  from  Amherst  College 
and  lias  since  practiced  law,  particularly 
In  the  field  of  public  utilities  and  plan- 
tation rubber  companies,  and  has  written 
on  economic  subjects.  He  plans  to  give 
his  exclusive  attention  to  the  Review,  the 
general  policy  of  which  will  be  unchanged. 

’98-’02— Garnet  C.  Wilkinson  is  now  the 
first  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’99 — Mrs.  Mary  Williams  Hemingway 
spoke  at  the  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior  in  Chi- 
cago the  first  week  of  November.  Her 
Oberlin  address  is  247  East  College. 

’99-’01— Edyth  Dallam  is  keeping  house, 
giving  piano  lessons  and  reading  the 
Alumni  Magazine.  Her  address  is  War- 
saw, 111. 

’99— J.  Merle  Davis  is  quoted  in  a two- 
column  interview  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  Sunday,  November  14.  He  relates  his 
observations  on  a recent  trip  to  Japan. 
Mr.  Davis  is  now  secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations,  inaugurated  in 
1925  in  Honolulu,  and  planning  a second 
meeting  in  1927.  For  many  years  he  was 
a Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Japan. 

*01— Charles  s.  Pendleton  returned  re- 
cently from  a short  stay  in  Florida,  where 
lie  participated  in  teachers’  conventions 
in  Orlando  and  Gainesville  and  surveyed 
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the  Orlando  schools  briefly.  He  spoke 
twice  at  the  convention  of  the  East  Ten- 
nessee State  Teachers’  Association  at 
Knoxville  and  had  a paper  before  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English  at 
tlieir  annual  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

’01— Walter  Lanphear  and  Alda  Martin- 
La  npliear  have  moved  from  Sedgwick, 
Ivans.,  back  to  Connecticut,  their  native 
state,  and  to  Eastford,  adjoining  their  old 
home  town.  They  are  occupying  the  par- 
sonage. In  making  the  move  they  drove 
through  and  had  a delightful  trip. 

C.  ’02-’03— Rena  Bell  Cathcart  has  charge 
of  Mexican  welfare  work  in  Pasadena  for 
the  Methodist  church. 

’02— Mabel  H.  Burr  (Mrs.  Rowland  S.  H. 
Dyer)  was  contralto  soloist  in  July  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (the  President’s  Church).  She 
has  also  sung  with  Tetlmair  at  All  Soul’s 
Unitarian  Church,  and  is  also  a member 
of  the  Invisible  Choir,  made  up  of  twenty- 
four  church  soloists  of  Washington.  This 
choir  often  broadcasts  over  the  radio. 

’02 — Miss  Inez  F.  Stebbins  is  supervisor 
of  Colonies  and  Paroles  in  the  Rome 
State  School  for  Feeble  Minded  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.  Of  the  3,000  inmates  of  the  school 
1,350  are  in  colonies  or  on  parole  under 
Miss  Stebbins’  supervision.  She  has  also 
been  instructor  in  Practical  Social  Case 
Work,  and  director  of  conferences  for 
social  workers  in  the  annual  summer 
school  of  the  institution.  At  the  36th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Welfare  Con- 
ference at  Cincinnati,  October  12-15,  1926, 
Miss  Stebbins  presented  a paper  on  “ The 
Difficult  Girl,  Her  Supervision  and  Proper 
Adjustment,”  and  conducted  a study 
course  in  the  “Adjustment  and  Supervis- 
ion of  Mental  Defectives  in  their  Own 
Communities.”  She  is  considered  an 
authority  in  that  field. 

’03— Mary  Rudd  Cochran  spent  her  va- 
cation with  her  father  at  Woodington 
House,  Umskoka,  Canada. 

’03— Myra  L.  My  rick  spent  four  months 
in  Europe,  visiting  England,  France,  Swit- 
zerland and  Italy.  One  of  the  high  spots 
in  more  than  one  one  way  was  a three- 
day  automobile  trip  from  Florence  to 
Rome  through  the  hill  towns,  with  a 
night  at  Siena  during  the  Palio,  the  city’s 
mediaeval  ceremony,  which  is  only  held 
twice  a year. 

’03— Ernest  T.  Hale,  principal  of  the 
Red  Cliff  high  school,  made  a trip  to  Ohio 
last  summer  and  visited  Oberlin  for  the 
first  time  since  his  graduation.  His  ad- 
dress is  Box  94,  Red  Cliff,  Colo. 

’04,  ’09— Bertha  Hatch  spent  her  vaca- 
tino  in  Europe  with  Elizabeth  Briggs. 

C.  ’04 — Horace  Miller  spent  last  year  in 
London  on  leave  of  absence  from  Cornell 
College.  He  studied  advanced  theory 
with  Dr.  C.  W.  Ivitson  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, composition  with  Herbert  Howells, 
a prominent  young  composer,  and  also 
did  some  investigation  along  modern  har- 
monic lines. 

’04— Cleaveland  It.  Cross  is  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  which 
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will  have  the  distribution  of  the  four  and 
n half  million  dollars  just  raised  by  the 
Cleveland  Community  Fund. 

q *01 — Bertha  Shutts  Smiley  is  now  liv- 
ing at  518  E.  4th  Street,  Northfleld,  Minn. 
Her  husband,  Charles  N.  Smiley,  has  gone 
to  Carleton  College  as  Professor  of  Latin. 

*05— B.  F.  McMahan  underwent  a suc- 
cessful thyroid  operation  in  Cleveland 
June  15.  After  a convalescence  in  the 
pocono  mountains  and  Atlantic  City  he  is 
again  at  his  duties  with  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

*05— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Bickford, 
with  their  two  children,  Elizabeth  and 
Hope,  are  now  living  in  Rionside,  Calif., 
where  Mr.  Bickford  is  teaching  carpentory 
in  the  Junior  College. 

’05 — Jesse  F.  Mack  and  his  family  drove 
through  to  Maine  last  summer  and  spent 
five  weeks  on  Blue  Hill  Bay. 

’OG— Helen  S.  Pratt  made  a trip  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  during  May,  seeing  the 
Livingstons  and  Bickwells  and  Mrs. 
Thomas.  She  spent  several  days  at  the 
Volcano,  but  most  of  the  time  at  Waikiki. 

»07— Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  professor  of 
Secondary  Education  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  Western  Reserve  University 
November  12. 

’07— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  D. 
Starrett  on  October  14,  their  first  child,  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Ann.  Mr.  Starreff  is  a 
member  of  the  upper  peninsula  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Executive  Board,  serving  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  is  also  serving  his  second 
term  as  mayor  of  Hancock. 

’07— Charles  T.  Lupton  has  Consulting 
Geologist  offices  in  Suite  1029-1030,  First 
National  Bank  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

’07— Ruth  A.  Parmelee,  M.D.,  since  deporta- 
tion from  Asia  Minor  by  the  Mustafa  Ivemal 
government,  has  been  working  for  refugees 
in  Greece,  cooperating  with  the  Amer- 
ican Women’s  Hospital.  She  was  dec- 
orated by  King  George  of  Greece  in  1923, 
and  was  director  of  American  Women’s 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children  in  Sa- 
lonica,  Greece,  for  two  and  a half  years. 
She  is  now  director  of  American  Wom- 
en’s Hospital  in  Ivokinia  Refugee  Settle- 
ment, Piraeus,  Greece.  On  her  furlough, 
192G-27,  she  expects  to  study  preventive 
medicine.  She  wants  to  push  health  wel- 
fare project  on  her  return  to  Greece. 

'08— Lulu  Houser  is  teaching  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

’08— Claribel  Bickford  is  teaching  Span- 
ish in  the  high  school  at  Downey,  Calif. 

’09— E.  M.  Parks  is  a consulting  petro- 
leum geologist,  located  in  Denver,  Colo. 

’09— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Shuey  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a daughter,  Ann 
Mitchell,  on  October  22.  Mrs.  Shuey  was 
a graduate  of  the  College  of  Emporia  of 
the  class  of  1915.  She  received  her  Mas- 
ter’s degree  from  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas in  1917. 

’09— Mr.  Clarence  G.  Dlttmer,  who 

taught  in  summer  school  at  Oberlin,  nnd 
Mrs.  Dlttmer  (Florence  Farnham,  ’09)  are 
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living  at  54  S.  2nd  Avenue,  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  Y. 

’09— Gertrude  Cody  Wheaton  has  been 
made  vice-president  of  Federation  of 
Church  Women  of  Cleveland.  Her  special 
task  in  this  office  is  organization  of  com- 
mittees to  carry  on  work  of  religious  na- 
ture wherever  it  pertains  to  indenomlna- 
tional  groups.  A Speakers’  Bureau  of 
fifty-five  women  is  an  example  of  her  or- 
ganization work.  Institutes  of  Missions 
held  in  six  sections  of  Cleveland  was  an 
ideal  conception  of  Mrs.  Dan  Bradley  nnd 
had  to  be  thorough  ly  organized  under 
this  Federation  of  Church  Women  Group. 
Other  branches  of  Cleveland  Women’s 
Church  Federation  are  “ Race  Relations 
Discussion  Group,”  “ Court  Visitation 
Committee,”  “ Peace  Promotion,”  “ Law 
Enforcement  Committee.”  This  organiza- 
tion maintains  that  women  who  work  to- 
gether Interdonominationally  will  be  sure 
to  think  together  interdenominationally 
and  the  result  will  be  less  and  less  differ- 
ence in  religious  thinking. 

’09,  ’10,  ’ll,  ’15— Ada  Ruso,  department 
of  education,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Elizabeth 
Hughes  (1910),  Helen  Dart  (1911)  and 
Ruth  Bartlett  (ex-’15)  have  an  apartment 
together  in  Chicago.  Miss  Bartlett  and 
Miss  Dart  are  doing  vocational  guidance 
work  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  and  Miss  Hughes  is 
director  of  Public  Welfare  in  the  city. 

’10— A.  E.  Fath  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Petroleum 
Geologists  at  Denver,  Colo.,  September  21- 
24.  1926. 

’10— Rhoda  E.  McCulloch,  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Woman’s  Press,  official  magazine 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  conducted  a three-day 
institute  on  ” leading  group  discussion  ” 
October  11-13.  She  is  a leader  in  inter- 
national and  religious  education. 

’ll— Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich,  for  three 
years  the  “ Perfect  Vice-President  ” of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Illinois, 
according  to  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  has 
resigned  that  position  and  become  the 
director  of  the  Immigrants’  Protective 
League  of  Chicago. 

’ll— Dorothy  S.  Blake  took  a summer 
trip  through  the  Canadian  Northwest, 
stopping  at  Jasper  National  Park,  then 
on  to  the  Pacific  coast;  south  up  Mt. 
Ranier,  then  down  to  Los  Angeles.  She 
Is  now  home,  teaching  Latin  and  serving 
as  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Rapids  League 
of  Women  Voters  for  third  year.  Her 
address  is  320  Colorado  Avenue  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids. 

C.  ’ll— Harold  Tower  is  beginning  his 
twelfth  year  as  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  St.  Mark’s  Pro-Cathedral,  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Mich. 

’12— Sherle.v  Esther  Lee  is  teaching  Eng-  . 
lish  and  History  in  the  high  school  de- 
partment of  Monticello  Seminary. 

’12— Tracey  E.  Tilth!  11  is  now  teaching 
mathematics  at  Nichols  School  in  Buffalo. 

T2— Lawrence  MacDaniels,  professor  at 
Cornell,  Is  spending  the  year  in  Honolulu 
and'  has  a Research  Fellowship  with  the 
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Buddha,  who  was 

born  a prince,  gave 
up  his  name,  succession, 
and  his  heritage  to  attain 
serenity. 

But  we  are  no  Buddhas ; 
for  us  the  serenity  of  mind 
is  the  happiness  of  human 
beings  who  are  secure  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what 
they  possess,  whether  it  is 
much  or  little. 

We  do  not  have  to  give 
up  the  world;  we  have 
only  to  see  a life  insurance 
agent,  who  can  sell  us 
security  for  the  future, 
the  most  direct  step  to 
serenity  of  mind. 

The  next  John  Hancock 
agent  who  calls  on  you 
may  be  able  to  put  you 
on  the  road  to  serenity. 

Isn’t  it  worth  while  to 
see  him? 
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Bishop  Museum  there.  He  expects  to  go 
on  to  Samoa  and  the  Fiji  Islands  after 
Christmas  for  further  investigation.  Mrs. 
Frances  Cochran  MacDanlels  and  their 
two  little  girls  are  with  him  at  Waikiki 
Beach.  Their  address  is  care  The  Bishop 
Museum.  Honolulu,  H.  T. 

’13— W.  H.  Mack,  who  is  teaching  in 
Grinnell  College,  spent  the  summer  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  working  In  the  Har- 
vard library. 

’13— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Pow- 
ers, July  8,  192G,  a daughter,  Mary  Belle. 

’13— Helen  F.  Treat  is  head  of  the  cir- 
culating department  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College  library  at  Corvallis,  Ore. 

’14 — Elizabeth  Knapp  has  been  elected 
secretary  of  the  Southern  California 
Alumni  in  Los  Angeles.  She  is  teaching 
Salesmanship  at  the  high  school  in  Hol- 
lywood, Calif.  Her  address  is  1215  Lodi 
Place. 

’14— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  E. 
Hayes,  a daughter,  Elizabeth  Ann,  on  Oc- 
tober 1G. 

'15 — Ella  C.  Parmenter’s  residence  ad- 
dress is  now  11SGS  Clifton  Boulevard, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

’15— Lois  Rankin  is  director  of  Physical 
Education  for  Women  at  Redlands  Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

’15— Edwin  Hartley,  the  husband  of 
Helene  Willey,  died  at  St.  Joseph  hospital 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hartley 
were  married  in  August,  last. 

’15 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  M. 
Cowdery,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  October  28,  a 
son,  Richard  Graves  Cowdery. 

’15 — Lacy  Simms  was  a member  of  the 
Goodwill  Commission  to  Mexico  City  July 
28- August  15. 

’15— M.  Alice  Ward  has  changed  her  ad- 
dress to  147  Linden  Avenue,  Oak  Park,  111. 

’15 — Cora  May  Walton  is  engaged  in 
research  at  the  Merrill-Palmer  Nursery 
School,  Detroit,  under  a Laura  Spellman 
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Rockefeller  Memorial  Fellowship  in  Child 
Study. 

!•>  II.  H.  Lichtwardt,  general  secretary 
of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Young  Men’s  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  family  expect  to  ar- 
ii\e  in  the  States  in  early  December,  on 
regular  furlough.  Their  address  will  be 
2G47  E.  321st  Street,  Cleveland.- 

’16— Yes,  Amy,  and  the  editor  wishes 
space  permitted  his  printing  them. 

’16— Max  W.  De  Laubenfels  received  his 
master’s  degree  in  zoology  from  Leland 
Stanford  October  8,  1926. 

TG— M.  Pauline  Jeffery,  having  finished 
her  medical  course  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  a year’s  internship  in  the  Buf- 
falo City  Hospital,  sailed  from  New  York 
on  the  Franconia,  September  25,  for  Eng- 
land. She  visited  medical  schools  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Scotland  and  sailed  from  Liv- 
erpool for  India  the  22nd  of  October.  She 
will  be  connected  with  the  Missionary 
Medical  School  for  Women  in  Velore, 
South  India,  where  she  will  teach  anat- 
omy. In  addition  she  will  have  hospital 
and  dispensary  work. 

’16— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Slem- 
mous  (Winifred  Iloult),  at  Chrisman,  111., 
July  12,  a daughter,  Dorothy. 

'16 — The  wedding  of  Marion  Gilbert  to 
Fayette  F.  Oakley  was  announced  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1926,  at  Portland,  Ore. 

’1G — Miss  Mildred  Cumings  is  teaching 
history  in  the  Senior  high  school  at 
Painesville,  Ohio.  Her  address  is  534  S. 
State  Street. 

’16 — Harriet  Meeker  has  her  M.A.  de- 
gree and  supervisor’s  certificate  for  teach- 
ing of  English  from  Teachers’  College, 
Columbia  University. 

’16— Rev.  D.  E.  Forbush  has  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  First  Church,  Canan- 
daigua, N.-  Y.  He  has  served  three  years 
as  junior  pastor  of  Flatbush  and  minister 
of  Borough  Park,  both  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’1G — Arthur  R.,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earl  W.  Dredge,  died  Friday,  August  13, 
at  the  age  of  nine  months.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Dredge  resi- 
dence, 13317  4th  Avenue,  East  Cleveland, 
on  Monday,  August  16. 

’10—  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ludwig  enter- 
tained some  Obcrlin  friends  at  a party 
October  30  at  their  home  in  Berkeley, 
Calif 

’17— Valentine  Woodbury  Gerrish  was 
married  to  Josephine  Florence  Struthcrs 
on  October  16  in  Montreal. 

’17— Varda  Evans  has  her  M.A.  degree 
and  supervisor’s  certificate  from  Teachers’ 
College,  Columbia  University.  She  is 
head  of  mathematics  department  in  the 
high  school  of  Rockville  Center,  L.  I. 

T7— Elizabeth  Miller  is  beginning  her 
second  year  as  director  of  Religious  Edu- 
cation in  First  Congregational  Church. 
Riverside,  Calif.  She  took  her  master’s 
work  at  Boston  University  in  the  School 
of  Religious  Education,  receiving  her  M.A. 
degree  in  June,  3925. 

’37 — After  spending  two  years  in  the 
Children’s  Hospital  in  San  Francisco 
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Pauline  Zinninger  lias  opened  her  office  in 
Canton,  Ohio.  Her  practice  is  limited  to 
the  cases  of  children.  Address,  228  Cleve- 
land  Avenue  N.  W. 

’17— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W. 
Baker,  a son,  David  Lawrence,  September 
5,  1926. 

’17— Edith  M.  Gates  is  in  Moscow,  Rus- 
sia,  engaged  in  physical  educational  work 
with  young  people. 

T.  ’38— Wellington  Leininger,  pastor  of 
Mayflower  Congregational  Church  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  is  Dean  of  the  Commu- 
nity School  of  Leadership  Training  con- 
ducted by  the  Mansfield  Church  School 
organizations  and  the  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation. A twelve  weeks’  course,  with 
sessions  one  evening  each  week,  began  on 
November  8. 

Ex-’1S— In  response  to  the  editorial  quiz 
conies  this,  one  word  to  the  line: 

C.  E.  Jensen,  ex-’lS,  has  done  nothing  to 
merit  mention  in  the  Alumni  Magazine 
since  he  left  Oberlin  ten  years  ago.  1-Ie 
has  written  several  short  stories  which 
editors  of  magazines,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  have  seen  fit  to  return.  He  has 
been  a candidate  for  the  legislature  of 
Wyoming,  but  more  people  voted  against 
him  than  for  him.  He  has  been  in  sev- 
eral auto  mishaps,  but  never  injured 
enough  to  become  a news  item.  He  is  not 
married  nor  engaged,  nor  does  it  seem  at 
this  time  that  he  will  be  either  soon. 
From  his  tongue  no  speeches  ever  stirred 
a crowd.  Upon  his  brow  no  laurel  leaves 
of  victory.  In  his  ears  no  ring  of  plaud- 
its from  the  crowd.  Regrets. 

’18 — Miss  Lucy  Rice  and  Mr.  Stanley 
Charles  Winkler  were  married  September 
19  and  are  living  at  2519  Troost  Avenue, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Mr.  Winkler  is  an 
electrical  engineer  with  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company. 

’IS— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  S.  Spreng 
(Elizabeth  Partridge  Dial)  have  a son, 
Dwight  Sinclair,  Jr.,  born  August  1. 

’IS— Margaret  S.  Doane  is  a member 
of  the  Department  of  Education  with  L. 
Bamberger  & Company  in  Newark.  She 
received  her  master’s  degree  from  Sim- 
mons in  June  after  spending  the  year  at 
Prince  School  in  Boston.  Her  present 
address  is  735  High  Street,  Apt.  20A,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

’19— Nelson  Gatrell,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  China  Importing  and  Ex- 
porting Lumber  Co.  in  Mukden,  Man- 
churia, is  spending  six  months  in  this 
country.  Ilis  mail  address  is  1S2  Elm 
Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

’19— Grace  M.  Rood  is  superintendent  of 
nurses  at  the  Woman’s  Hospital  in  Ma- 
dura, India.  She  loves  her  work  and  the 
people  and  would  not  be  anywhere  else 
in  the  world.  The  opportunities  for 
service  are  so  great,  if  people  in  this 
country  only  knew  of  them,  they  would 
not  want  to  stay  at  home. 

’19— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theron  A. 
Redmon  (Bertha  L.  Jackson),  a daughter, 
Martha  Florence,  October  26,  at  2114  E. 
13  th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


Books  for  Holiday  Gifts 

There  is  nothing  better  than  a good  book  for  a Holiday  Gift.  The  following  list  is  well  suited  for  a gift 
selection.  The  titles  are  taken  from  a list  prepared  by  Professor  P.  D.  Sherman.  Professor  Sherman  understands  good 
books,  as  every  old  Oberlin  student  knows: 


BIOGRAPHY — MEMOIRS — LETTERS 
The  Memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Anne  Macdonnell  $ 3.00 


A Musician  and  His  Wife,  DeKoven  5.00 

The  Letters  of  William  James  3.00 

The  Days  of  My  Life  (2  vols.),  H.  Rider  Haggard  7.50 
The  Heart  of  Emerson’s  Journals,  Bliss  Perry  3.00 

George  Washington,  Rupert  Hughes  4.00 

The  Letters  of  Maurice  Hewlett,  Binyon  5.00 

A Victorian  American,  Herbert  Gorman  5.00 

Life  of  President  Chas.  W.  Eliot  (2  vols.)  10.00 

FICTION 

The  Big  Mogul,  Lincoln  $ 2.00 

Preface  of  a Life,  Zona  Gale  2.00 

Harmer  John,  Walpole  2.00 

Hildegarde,  Norris  2.00 

Lord  Raingo,  Arnold  Bennett  2.00 

The  Incredulity  of  Father  Brown,  Chesterton  2.00 

Romantic  Comedians,  Ellen  Glasgow  2.00 

Parella,  Wm.  Locke  2.00 

Bellarion,  Sabatini  2.00 

Trail  Makers  of  the  Middle  Border,  Hamlin  Garland  2.50 
The  Crock  of  Gold,  James  Stephens  2.50 

ESSAYS  AND  NON-FICTION 
The  Opinions  of  a Cheerful  Yankee,  Irving  Bacheller  $ 2.50 
The  Gentle  Art  of  Tramping,  Stephen  Graham  2.50 


Adventurous  Religion,  Fosdick  2.00 

Best  Sermons  of  1926,  Joseph  Fort  Newton  2.50 

Roundabout  to  Canterbury,  Brooks  3.00 

The  Golden  Key,  Van  Dyke  2.00 

POETRY— JUVENILES— MISCELLANEOUS 
Amphora,  Collection  by  Mosher  $ 3.00 

Poems,  elected,  Ficke  2.00 

Debits  and  Credits,  Kipling  2.00 

Rip  Van  Winckle  Goes  to  the  Play,  Brander  Matthews  2.00 
Complete  Poems  of  Emily  Dickenson  4.50 

Dark  of  the  Moon,  Teasdale  1.50 

New  Verse,  Robert  Bridges  2.00 

Winnie,  the  Pooh,  Mi  In  2.00 

John,  Archibald  Marshall  2.00 

The  Book  of  the  U.  S.  for  Young  People,  Singmaster  2.00 
The  Blue  Fairy  Book,  Andrew  Lang  2.50 

Peter  Pan  and  Wendy  for  Littlest  People,  Barrie  1.00 
New  Leadership  in  Industry,  Lewisohn  2.00 

Boys  Then  and  Now,  Wm.  Allen  White  1.25 

The  Arcturus  Adventure,  Beebe  6.00 

David  Goes  to  Greenland,  Putnam  1.75 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon,  Theodore 

and  Kermet  Roosevelt  3.00 

On  the  Trail  of  Ancient  Man,  Andrews  6.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Sent  Postpaid  at  A dvertised  Price 


A.  G.  Comings  & Son 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Apollo  Theatre 
Rex  Theatre 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Motion  Picture  Productions 


Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 


35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Taxi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

Oberlin’s  Most  Attractive  Eating  Place 

QUALITY  ALWAYS 
Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 

are  produced  by 

^ JDefroif 

Thofo^orAVi'n^  (fom£&ny 

KATZ  BROS.  PROPS.  fl 


ENGRAVERS -DESIGNERS -ILLUSTRATORS 

526  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 
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ARE  YOU  A 
YA-LO  FAN? 


THOUSANDS  of  Football  Coaches, 
Players  and  Fans  are  YA-LO  Fans,  because 
YA-LO,  The  Football  Card  Game,  is  so 
realistic  and  scientific.  It  is  developed  on 
correct  football  principles  and  involves 
every  working  rule  of  the  great  College 
Sport. 

It  is  full  of  suspense,  thrills  and  true  competition.  Its 
unlimited  variety  makes  it  devoid  of  monotony  and  of  spell- 
bounding  interest.  No  two  games  in  half  a million  will  be 
played  alike. 

NOT  A TOY 


EQUIPMENT  includes  Playing  Field,  Aluminum  Foot- 
ball, Ten-Yard  Marker,  Two  decks  of  Cards,  Offensive  and 
Defensive.  200  Cards — six  plays  on  each.  Every  combina- 
tion different.  7500  possible  plays. 


\ 


\ 


EDUCATES  THE  NOVICE 
\ DEVELOPES  THE  SMART 
\ 

OB . 13  \ The  more  you  play  Y A - L O , the  more 

' you  want  to  play  it.  Get  the  real  “kick” 

out  of  football  during  the  long  Win- 
ter months.  SendforasetTO-DAY. 

E.  J.  GRABER, 

Columbus  .O. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Enclosed,  find  $1.50 
for  which  please  send 
Postpaid,  One  set  of  YA- 
LO  the  Football  Card  Game 
with  understanding  that  I may 
return  it,  if  not  satisfied,  and  my 
money  will  be  refunded. 


E.  J.  GRABER 

\ 479  S.  Ludlow  St. 

N COLUMBUS, 
\ OHIO 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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In  the  fall  time  each  year  many  uses  are 
found  for  money,  and  fortunate  indeed  are 
those  who  have  prepared  in  advance  for 
these  demands. 


A Savings  Account,  regularly  added  to 
throughout  the  year,  makes  ready  money 
accessible  at  any  time. 

We  Invite  Your  Account 


I.  L.  PORTER,, 
Cashier. 


Oberlin  Business  College 
Items 

The  Annual  Thanksgiving  Banquet  and 
Dance  was  held  Saturday  night,  November 
20,  at  Rowland  and  Hobbs  Halls.  This  is  the 
great  social  event  of  the  year  for  business  col- 
lege students  and  is  the  annual  home-coming 
occasion  for  the  Alumni.  Over  one  hundred 
former  students  returned  this  year  from  Cleve- 
land, Elyria,  Lorain  and  other  nearby  cities 
and  some  from  distant  parts  of  the  state. 
Plates  were  laid  for  230.  The  dinner  was 
followed  by  toasts  by  present  and  former  stu- 
dents and  teachers.  Dancing  followed  from 
9 to  12. 

Albert  Tongery  of  the  Underwood  Type- 
writer Co.  of  New  York,  three  times  the 
world’s  champion  typist,  was  in  Oberlin  No- 
vember 22  to  give  a demonstration  before  the 
students  of  the  Oberlin  Business  College. 


More  Ways  Than  One 

A savings  bank? 

Yes.  But  “the  bank  on  the  corner”  offers  much  more  than  4%  interest  and  a safe 
place  for  your  money. 

It  offers  the  benefits  of  a sound,  experienced  organization  splendidly  equipped  to 
help  you  in  money  matters  of  all  kinds. 

Among  the  many  services  rendered  by  the  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  are : 

Bond  and  investment  counsel. 

Letters  of  Credit,  Traveler’s  Cheques. 

Certificates  of  Deposit. 

Commercial  Banking  — checking  accounts. 

Safe  Deposit  and  Storage  of  Valuables. 

W e’ll  be  glad  to  have  you  make  use  of  the  bank's  facilities  in  any  way. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


The 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

News  Printing  Company 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

“Carter’s”  Rayon  Underwear 

Printers  of 

“Kayser’s”  Glove  Silk 
Underwear 

THE 

ALUMNI 

“Wayne  Knit”  and  “Kayser” 

MAGAZINE 

Silk  Hosiery 

Anything  in  Printing 

These  lines  afford  unusual  opportunities 
for  gift  selections 

from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

This  Machine  Signs  Ten 
Checks  at  Once 

(fa  IS  USED,  for  example,  when  we 
qJ  disburse  dividends  for  clients  of  our 
Corporate  Trust  Department  and  is  only 
one  of  many  modern  methods  used 
throughout  the  bank  to  insure  efficient 
and  satisfactory  service  for  our  customers. 

Z be 

Cleveland 
Zvmt  Company 


cResources  over  $240,000,000 


